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A BROTHER'S RECOLLECTION OF AN ONLY 

BY MARY IRVING, | : a 
OHAP. IT. ‘a 


Sweet mission of childhood ! what dark cor- 
ner of earth has not blessed its visiting ? Into 
what hidden recess of the hunran heart has it 
not penetrated, to arouse, to convince, or to 
heal? It carries everywhere the same lesson— 
the ome it so lately learned from the*angéls: 
“He who careth: for us, little helpless ones, 
shall He not also care for thee?” 

The door opened, suddenly, and a nurse- 
maid appeared, holding a child’s frock of black 
crape in her outstretched hand. 

“It’s here you are, then, Miss Lulie! Oh, 
] ax yer pardon, sir!” dropping a courtesy at 
the unexpected sight of a stranger.‘ Sayin’ 
yer presence, sir, it’s high time little Miss was 
dressed for the buryin’. Come here,wid yer- 
self, Missy, and put on your new gown!” 

The child stared at her in bewilderment, 
thon lifted the hem of her blue frock, and in- 
spected it carefully. 

“| don’t want any new gown; this one is 

” she answered, laying her cheek to 





clean!” 
mine again, with a soft sigh. 

‘Wasever the like heard! Not to put on 
mournin’ for your poor papa, that’s dead and 
gone, Heaven rest his soul! Oh, but. you're a 
bad child to your father ! ” 

“It isn’6 a pretty gown, Nancy, and papa 
don’t want me to put it on; he never told son 
30! Take it away!” 

“Put on the dress, little Lulie,? said I, lift- 
ing her forward, and looking firmly into her 
blue eyes. “Put iton, for the sake of your 
dear father, who has gone to Heaven.” 

She slid from my knee, without resisting ; 
butas Nancy took her hand, she hesitated, and 
looked into my face, with eyes dilating in the 
light of a new idea. 

“Papa has gone to Heaven /” she repeated. 
‘Brother Ralph, Heaven isn’t black, itis blue!” 
and she lifted her tiny finger toward the sky, 
bathed in the deepest azure of a summer after- 
noon. 

“Go, darling,” I said; and she was led 
away. : 

i have often thought of the child’s philoso- 
phy, in calmer hours. When [ have seen the 
last earnings and energies of the “ widow and 
fatherless” taxed to furnish the symbols of 
grief in a fashionable form; when I have seen 
counters piled to supply the wealthy with the 
“pomp of shrouded woe,” [ have turned in 
disgust from the graceful folds of crape and 
bombazine, and repeated, with Lulie, “‘Heaven 
is wat black!’ Why do we belie its bright real- 
ity ?? 

Still, the custom of a civilized world has its 
charm, even to the tearful eyes of the true 
mourner. It is soothing to find that one thing 
more ean be done in behalf of the beloved 
friend for whom all other labors have ceased. 
Whether “ the fashion of this world” will ever 
accept of a fitting substitute for the parade of 
mourning which has so long shadowed society, 
is extremely doubtful. 

I felt the mogkery of this outward show, 
when the badges of grief were brought to me, 
yet Larrys 4 submitted. My little sister was 
brought in by the pastor and his wife, her fair 
hair and face thrown into bright relief hy con- 
trast with the gloomy dress. 

“Ts it necessary to take this child to the 
churchyard?” I asked, as the clergyman, in 

_ the course of our brief conversation, made a re- 
mark te that effect. 

“{ think the impression might be salutary 
upon one of her age,” he answered. “No 
thinking being is too young to learn much of 
the mystery of th. Eulati 
like to fellow “fica father 3 
seinen’ She answered, with a puzzled look. 

But when we stood by the portal of “the 

house appointed for alb-living,” and I lifted:her 
in my arms, while the coffin, with its black, 
sweeping drapery, was lowered into its depths, 
she gave @ pieréing scroam, and clung to my 
neck conyuisively. “Oh papa—papa! take 
him away from the carih-worm house /?? 
_ [forced my way through the crowd of s‘ar- 
ing villagers, and hurried with the trembling 
creature into a little grove just behind the 
churchyard, close by the bank, of the stream. 
| bathed her fase and head, fanned and ca- 
ressed Ler, until she ceased to shudder, and lay 
panting, with closed eyelids, in my lap. As I 
watched the blue veins, whose.clearness and 
quick throbbing told of her fragile, nervous or- 
ganization, and reflscted on the hereditary 
predisposition > insanity that might have 
tinged her infant blood, | resolved to shield her, 
at all hazards, from the shock of excitement 
and terror. 

With a start, she opeacd her eyes, and her 
lips quivered with the word—* Papa!” 

“ Your papa—our papa is in Heaven, I told 
you, little sister!” said 1, as gently as possible. 

“Did they take him out of that dreadfal 
place ¢” she whispered, shuddering again, while 
she shaded her eyes with both hands, and 
gazed keenly into the cloudsabove. “Mamma 
said he would be a great angel, with white 
wings; but, oh, it seared me so when they put 
him in there! It was like a story mamma 
told me in the night, when she lighted the 
candle, and woke me up! ” 

“ How much the child has to learn and un- 
learn,” I sighed, collecting my thoughts to give 
her, if possible, some truthful idea of the sub- 
ject, that should conquer her terror. The.river 
rippled a song of contentment at my feet, calm- 
lng my over-wrought spirit into something like 
its wonted trust in Providence. At @ little dis- 
tance, @ group of lambs were quietly feeding. 

“ Lulie,” I began, “ your papa did not speak 
to you, when you carried those flowers to him, 
a little while since? ” 

“ No,” she artlessly answered ; “he had gone 
- sleep, and mamma told mo not to disturb 
2m 2 * 

Blessed sleep ! how difficult to make a child 
comprehend its meaning! I tried anew. 

“ Will that lamb answer you when you speak 
to it?” I asked, pointing to the nearest and 
whitest of the flock, 

“Frisky? No! how curious!” She laughed. 

‘But it has a mouth Jarger than yours. Why 
can you talk, and understand what is said to 
you, while the lamb cannot?” 

She fixed her eyes on the lamb, then dropped 
a te the river. Suddenly they dilated, ard. 

16 exc i : i 
pea" re a fi Frisky doesn’t know anything, 

“But what is it in you that knows? Is it 
your mouth—your eyes—your hands?” 

A silent sheke of the head was given to each 
ot Gen wares, and her eyes were still peering 
beaten tT water, as though the solution lay 
ag Be B pe sar vate. -<g A she at last 
to nar side ) Carnest tone, drawing closer 


“It is your soul, my dear child. You. have 


ave one, and your papa had 
took it from nis body tol Heaven.” eae 


I had not cleared up the difficulty ; for, after 


atau she said, “1 never saw 
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well—well!” 

Oh, what is the of. to 
mortal; and in some hours of its endless exist- 
ence must burst these fetters in which bodily 
feebleness has bound it! With this conviction, 
| at last closed my eyes, after hours of painful 
thinking. 

It must have been two o’clock, when I started 
from a half-formed dream, at the sound of a 
low chuckling h not far from me, so pecu- 
liar that it would have aroused me at onee, even 
had not the long streamers of smoke which 
poured through the fissures of my door warned 
me of our imminent danger. I threw open the 
door, and saw, to my horror, my mother stand- 
ing Gime the threshold of the room which 
had held my father’s remains.” She held a 
lighted lamp in her hand, whose spark was 
dim beside the fearful conflagration it had 
kindled ! The room was a sheet of flame! Bed- 
hangings, window-curtains, and the papers of 
a large library at the farther end, blazing as 
though fired at the same instant! A volume 
of smoke turned upon and nearly stifled me. 

“ Mother, for Heaven’s sake!” I cried, seiz- 
ing her arm. 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed, “I’ve warmed 
the room! It was so cold and dark in there!” 

The maid, aroused by this time, flew scream- 
ing in. But she was bereft of all presence of 
mind, and added to instead of relieving my 
perplexity. 1 dared not leave my maniac 
mother by the blaze she had kindled, to summon 
the help that must soon be at hand, to avail 
anything. To calm her into the proper use of 
her muscles, and despatch her screaming to the 
village, was my first task ; my second, quick 
as thought, was to drag my half-suffocated 
mother outside the gate, and lay her upon the 
damp grass, with the half-awakened child at 
her side. Holding her there, [ listened ‘in 
agony for the footsteps that should come, with 
my eyes fixed on the glare that crept every 
moment higher. : 

It burst through the-low roof, a wedge of 
solid flame, at the same instant that the trebled 
cry of “Fire! Fire!” close at hand, told of 
succor. 

A crowd of neighbors were soon at my door. 
Organization in that crowd would have sayed 
the burning building. But every man’s hand 
was turned to the work his own head had 
planned, and every head seemed equally con- 
fused. As day-dawn looked over the hills, the 
walls. fell in with a crash! The furniture, in 
general, had been saved; but a heap of. red 
and black embers was all now left me of “ the 
home” I had toiled to give my parents! 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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my own ° beaut city. -T 
would not re-write a there put in black 
and white, but only that such evils have 
their corresponding good. We do not have 
very honest dealing here, or kind treatment; 


chureches—the first, affording a striking con- 
trast to our cities, are really —— You 
have buat to note the moment of ure, and 
for forty cents per hour—no more or less—you 
ride much or little, in a carriage not unworthy 
a republican. The second appears to me the 
grand old remains of a former world and a 
different race. That the present self-satisfied, 
opinionated triflers could have been the chil- 
dren of simple faith, who reared these solemn 
temples, is something difficult of belief. One 
leaves the horrid “ Morgue,” to be filled with 
awe and rapture at “ Notre Dame,” each look- 
ing at the other—both types of the different 
races and differént times—the one, child-like 
in the docility which could receive, without a 
murmur, the ills of this world as but so much 
preparation for one to come—bigoted, per- 
haps—porhaps blind, yet obedient and trast- 
ing ; the other, wilful, desperate, and unbeliev- 
ing. The one has given us “Notre Dame,” the 
other presents the “Morgue.” D. su 

that the first preferred killing others, as in 

St. Bartholomew massacre—the last | 
himself. Well, may be 80; yet there is a wide 
difference. 

I began saying that with every evil comes 
some good ; and, if we are without: honorable 
men and women as merchants, we have the 
galleries of the Louvre and Luxembourg. It 
is @ great privilege to be within ten minutes of 
either. réferring to “ Galignani, you will 
see that the gallery called that of the Old Mas- 
ters is eighteen hundred feet in length, and 
along each side are hung the wealth of Peru ; 
and, what if they were destroyed to-morrow, 
all the gold and genius of the world could not 
restore. The greater part, I confess, are for 
artists alone ; bat efforts are there, crowning 
works of immortal genius, that cannot fail to, 
delight and elevate. I go every sunny-day an 
sit for hours entranced before Murillo’s 
picture. With the instinct of true genius, the 
artist brought, without loss of dignity, his great 
subject within the circle of blessed humanity. 
The child Jesus and the Holy Virgin are 
there—and there, too, are the proud, happy 
beautiful, human mother, and the innocent, 
playful babe. As our old master used to te 
us 80 eloquently, that “Christ, like 
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great mame, and goes wild over paintings 
which have long since faded from ordinary ob- 
servation. It is to be presumed -the artist did 
not set before the world a work requiring the 
best exercise of the finest eyes to see at all; and 
we are’to presume that the unsparing hand of 
Time has gradually withdrawn the effort from 
our gaze, leaving cant to worship the frame. 
But this contempt for the false in criticism car- 
ries him so famaway, that he will not admire 
what in reality is beautiful. I know there are 
paintings in the Louvre. by immortal names, 
and valued at enormous sums, which require 
the brightest sunshine and*the best eyes to 
trace out forms which have long since followed 
their great creator into the regions of the dead. 

A young artist, here Ly rampy his studies—a 
true child of genius and friend of ours—has a 
sad time with D, He cannot realize that such 
opinions are expressed in earnest, or that they 
are not born in ignorance. He vibrates be- 
tween the two, sometimes getting exceedingly 
angry at what he takes for badinage, and at 
other periods ascribing the expressions to ig- 
norance, and kindly undertakes to educate and 
enlighten. I shall never forget their first visit 
to the Gallery of the Louvre. I watched them 
with much anxiety and considerable amuse- 
ment. D, was pulled by our wild friend before 
& picture, and, to see it, pushed like a child 
into the proper position. 

“There, now, what say you to that? Gild- 
ing, sit?’ Call that gilding, if you dare.” 

“ Well, if it is not gilding, what is it ?—what 
is your artist aiming at?—what do you call 
it?” 

“Callit?—why, it callsitself. That is Titian’s 

at picture, if not his greatest. That is the 
ntombment! ” 

“Indeed! Well, what of it?” 

“What of it!—why it’s immortal ; it is per- 
fection; art can no further go. True artists 
worship it.” . 

“T beg your pardon; butif art can no fur- 
ther go, art should never have started.” 

“Eh! what—how now? Show me a defect, 
if you can?” 

“Well, the body placed in that way be- 
tween the three men is either held up miracu- 
lously, or your artist knew very little of the 
weight of flesh and blood; as for the color”— 

But he was interrupted by the furious art- 
ist, who began gyrating about the room, sha- 
‘king his hands, and vociferating too violent] 
to speak plainly. He had a way, when exci- 

“of pit ing round in a sort of dance, 
which was to me irresistibly funny. 

“T gay they can hold him—anybody can see 
that—eertainly they can—any that—that 
knows anything—knows that.” 









able to speak; -but at a dead m 
dear fellow, { am at home. And I say, with- 
out hesitation, such an attempt to lift as that 
would kill Moses.” — ~ 
“Nonsense ! stuff! you don’t know anything 
about it. Now, I’ll show you we three con 
hold you up in the same position, and with all 
ease.” 
“Thank you,” responded D.; dryly; “I don’t 
care to be made a of.” 
Sn eon oe ra 28 r 

is “pro to make a lay figure of the 
peice Wd, beising him, the threes began to 
stagger over the polished floor, pulling our 
friend the artist about until they all nearly 
fell down, and one of the guards on duty in- 
terfered. Our enthusiastic instructer was not 
to be discouraged in this way; he pulled D. 
from old master to old master, all the time 
protesting and lecturing. He paused before 
one, representing an angel flying from a group 
of astonished people. 

“ Now, look at that! There is beauty ; see the 
coloring, the expression, the distance, the 
handling, the action—note the action!” 

“Certainly | do—very much action. I should 
say that fellow with wings was making at 
least sixty miles an hour; he ought, however, 
to be attached to a first class. locomotive.” 

L. went off again into his queer dance, and 
the violent gesticulation continued, with va- 
rious expressions of outraged feclings and 
contempt, until they stopped before a marine 
view, certainly a very beautiful thing. 

“Tf yow condemn this’ [am done. Now, only 
‘be candid, stand here—there’s the ocean for 

ou.” 

“Tt is—well, all [ have to say then is, if that 
is a fair. representation of the sea, Christ walk- 
ing on it was no miraele; it is hard’as bricks.” 

Outrage could go mo further; our friend 
fairly boiled ; the pirouette was twice as violent, 
and continued until he ran backwards against 
a little man, on a very high stool, busy copying 
a Venus. , 

While the discussion was going on, I had ob- 
served this little copyist. He was not higher 
than my-shoulder; he wore a hump-back, and 
looked at the world through spectacles, His face 
was wrinkled, partly by age aud much by a sour- 
‘ed nature, as if disgusted withthe world; and, 
as his little face peered out, surrounded as it was 
ry gra , bushy hair and whiskers; he resem- 
b. dn exaggerated weasel, scratching for 
eggs. Whatever might be his contempt for 
things in gen he @ high regard for his 
work; for when our frantic cicerone fell against 
the stool, the little man might have saved him- 
ought to save his picture... The 
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As the dew descends to bless 
_» Palm-trees in the wilderness ! 
~ Ah! letwarm-winged visions only 
Round them sweep! 


~My 


On thy still seas mot together, 
Happy Sleep! 
Hear them swell a drowsy hymning; 
Swans, to dying music swimming, 
Floating with unrufiled feather 
O’er the deep! 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
NO. IL. 

History has been well defined as philosophy 
teaching by examples. It presents man under 
varied ts; it traces him from barbarism 
to civilization ; it notes the struggles and suf- 
ferings of that transition ; it classifies epochs, 
and shows the characteristics of those epochs ; 
it paints the rivalries and ambitions of kings, 
priests, and nobles; the abasement of the peo- 

le, their resistance to tyranny, their heroic ef- 
orts for Freedom, their successes, their reverses, 
and their ultimate triumph over despotism in 
the establishmont of a representative govern- 
ment. 

Everything is progressive on this earth, and 
it is among the highest consolations of humani- 
ty that we advance from badto better, from an 
inferior to a superior.ciyilization. Of this fact 
we are assuted by a retrospective glance at s0- 
ciety. Among savages, we see men making 
war against each other for food, and eating 
their captives—it is the era of cannibalism. 
Next we view the conquerors sparing the lives 
of their prisoners, but compelling them to work 
for their masters—it is the age of ‘slavery. At 
a later date, the owners partially manumit 
their bondsmen, stipulating to receive a fixed 
portion of the produce of their labor or personal 
services—it is the epoch of feudalism. This 
in. turn is succeeded by another form of social 
transition ; the partially emancipated slaves 
acquire movable property, which, in due season, 
elaims for itself rights and privileges as well as 
‘tertitorial wealth; then guilds and municipal 
corporations, the confederacies of industry 
against rapine, appear, and balance in some 
degree the power of the legislative assembly of 
the nobles; the home trade increases, and 
transmarine commerce makes its early essays ; 
knowledge passes from the sole keeping of the 
church to portions of the laity, and the mo- 
nopoly of the cloister disappears. Thus a mor- 
al revolution in the pursuits, habits, and modes 
of thinking, among a people is effected, which, 
| exciting a desire of participating in all affairs 
of State, gives birth to the Democratic princi- 
duced into the body politic, the na ional vite 
as dittinguished om - Yoie rot jasser. or 
sectariani 8 raised against the prerogative 
of the nerf the privileges of the aristocracy, 
and the infalibility of the church. Such was 
the sfatus of England about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the great body of the 
people had emerged from the degradation te 
which they had been reduced by the conquest. 
Villages.and towns were peopled with men al- 
} most free. Intermarriages between the Nor- 
‘mans and Anglo-Saxons had, to a great extent, 
fused the two nations, and softened down the 
ranéorof ancient jealousies and hatreds. There 
was some activity in the small harbors of those 
times. -Trade and commerce had brought into 
existence a middlo class, between the aristocra- 
ey and the serfs, and that class was destined to 
exercise a most powerful influence on the in- 
stitutions of the country. 

Magna Charta was an aristocratic protest 
against the kingly prerogative; it was a clasa 
movement ; and if it procured some feeble guar- 
antees for public liberty, it was simply because 
it could) not have been carried without pop- 
ular co-operation. The son of John did not 
Ee by the warnings his father had received. 

ndolent and dissolute, Henry the Third lavish. 
ed wealth on foreign favorites, and the people 
murmured. Then appeared Simon de Mont. 
fort, Earl of Leicester, who was. the Cromwell 
of feudalism, | His first policy was to. weaken 
the crown and strengthen the aristocracy, for 
which purpose he convened a legislative assem- 
bly, consisting of twenty-four barons, of whom 
he was the chief, empowering them by virtue 
of their supreme authority to reform the abuses 
of the Stare. Historians, fond of legitimacy, 
or of the divine right of kings, have called that 
assembly the mad Parliament, but they made 
some admirable regulations. They ordered 
that each county should send four knights of 





to this time the better opinion seems to be that 
there was only one house, it is pretty certain 
those knights had not a deliberative, butonly 
a consultative voice, without a vote; and that 
the object of their nomination was to bring 
them within the pale of the aristocratic circle, 
and eg 4 them removed from the popular class, 
whom they nearly touched. This view appea 
the more correct, as they were simply n 
“to report the grievances of their constituents ;” 
in other words, to make out a case against the 
crown. , 

But the mad Parliament did other acts. 
They ordained that three sessions of the Legis- 
lature should be annually held; that a new 
high sheriff seni be annually appointed; that 
the custody of castles should no longer be held 
by foreigners; that no’more new forests should 
be laid out for hunting; and prohibited the 
county revenues being leased out to contractors. 
The. king was effectually humbled, and now 
| the aristocracy wished to be supreme, but they 

their recent allies, the knights 

r saw his mistake, for he 


| really loved freedom. He appealed to arms, 


defeated the royalists at Lewes, in Sussex, and 
captured the king and his son, Prince Edward. 
Triumphant, he vested a visional. Govern- | 
ment in ni a a be selected by himself, 
the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop of Chi- 
pea oy mee ger 
policy g wer on a wider founda- 
tion. Accordi , be thiew himeelf into the’ 
8 of i classes, summoned to Par- 
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pence. 
of Henry’ t 
English : , as it 
3, down to the battle of Boswo 
which terminated the civil wars of the Whi! 
and Red Roses, immense changes were Wroug 
in the rélative position of King, Lords, and 
Commors. In the controversy between the 
Houses Of York and Lancaster, the point in 
dispute was the hereditary right to the Crown, 
called in our days legitimacy. This contest 
was only a contest of dynasty; and while it 
the people only changed their masters; 
and, at the conclusion of the struggle, Parlia- 
ment wat so weakened as to have lost all the 
power it had ually acquired since the time 
of Simon,de Montfort. In the civil wars, which 
lasted thirty: years, thirteen pitched battles 
were fought besides innumerable forays or 
skirmishes, a million men perished, eighty 
princes of the blood royal, and nearly the whole 
of the old Norman nobility. Of oo trade 
and industry were nearly strangled, ich 
checked the onward progress of the middle 
classes, depending, as it essentially did, on the 
accumulation of moyable wealth. But, in these 
struggles, the serfs were emancipated. The 
kings and nobles, as the fortune of war turn- 
ed against them, required the strong arms of 
their bondsmen,-and they gained them liberty 
in exchange for their . The conqueror of 
Bosworth Field seated himself on the throne in 
presence of the remnant of an impoverished 
nobility, and of an exhausted people. 

The ancient feudal resistances, wielded by a 
confederacy of* barons, had become impotent 
against the prerogative; for, when summoned 
to his court by Henry the Seventh»to do suit 
and service, and swear homage and fealty, only 
twenty-seven of the old baronage made their 
appearance, and even of this fragment the 
titles of several were not clear. The king, 
imitating the example of Philip Augustus of 
France, created a standing army, by whieh 
contrivance he deprived the great tenants of 
the crown of the command of the organized 
force with which they had so frequently co- 
erced his predecessors.’ The soldiers plundered 
the people ; they received their pay out of the 
spoil, and the balance was carried to the royal 
exchequer. With money to bribe the troops 
to put down insurrection, it*required little 
‘genius to become an absolute sovereign. Be- 
fore this new power Lords and Commons suc- 
cumbed, and the voice of Parliament was muie. 
Despotism wae established. 

Lot us now sketch more in detail tire posi- 
tion of the Euglish aristocracy, from the con- 
quest to the-accession of the Tudors. This is 
essential to the full development of later events, 
which determined the character of the English 
Government, in its political, commercial, and 
fiscal phases, and also in regard toits religious 
stablishment. Da: thepe points the aris- 
pocracy played a distinguished part—at some 
imes defending, at others ass.iling, national 
liberty. Circumstances arose at this remote 
period which are still in action, and bear on 
the vexed questions of free trade and a protect- 
ive policy, and also on the electoral and rep- 
resentative system. Nor is this surprising, 
however little perceived by hasty and superfi- 
cial thinkers, when it is remembered that every 
nation isa continuity, though some links in the 
chain may be broken and newly welded. The 
fact is, that the roots and fibres of the feudal 
institutions penotrated deeply and strongly 
under the foundations of all the European 
monarchies, nor have they yet been extirpated. 
The cankered branches, which reared them- 
selves above the surface; have alone been lopped 
off. 
At the conquest, the crown had two main 
sources’ of revenue—the crown lands and the 
feudal dues; these latter being in the nature of 
rent paid by the baronial aristocracy for the 
estates they held. The old peerage was, therefore, 
strictly territorial, and so it continued to be 
down to the reign of Richard the Second, for 
the first creation of a peer by patent was made 
by that*monarch*in the person of John De 
Beauchamp, of Holt Castle, who was raised to 
the dignity of Baron Kidderminster, in Wilt- 
shire, with remainder to his hcirs male, in the 
Leleventh year of that king. This was a great 
innovation in the ancient order of things, as 
before that time peers of the realm were sum- 
moned to Parliament by writ for their lands 
and baronies, but the introduction of peerages 
by patent changed a ferritorial into a personal 
dignity. It was a decided blow at feudalism, 
which had attached legislative power exclusive- 
ly to the.  peypoe of land; at the same time 
it enlarged the prerogative of the crown. 

All the feudal estates, held in capete from the 

own, were originally conditional and revo- 

ble ; for the barbarian tribes of the north, who 
subverted the throne of the Coosars and estab- 
lished the various kingdoms of Europe on the 
ruins of the Western Empire, enjoyed@ very 
considerable degree of liberty. Hereditary 
right was unknown, and kings were no more 
than the chiefs of military leaders, primus inter 
proceres, who united their troops under one 





known anecdote of Clovis and the soldier suf- 
fices to prove the very limited nature of royalty 
in the early ages. A sacred vase, belonging to 
the cathedral at Rheims, had been seized with 
other plunder after a battle. Before the spoil 
was divided, Clovis ordered the vase to be set 
aside, he wishing to return it to St. Remigius, 
‘or Remi, bishop of Rheims. A Frank warrior, 
indignant at this novel claim, struck the vase 
fiercely with his battle-axe, exclaiming, “Prince, 
you oan pretend to nothing here but what may 
fall to your lot.” This incident clearly shows 
that liberty and equality had a real existence 
at this era, and that the chief of the nation did 
not command subjects, as a king, but soldiers, 
as @ general: But» this relation ceased under 
the Merosingian princes. Sovereignty became 
hereditary, and lands were carved out of the 
roysl domains ‘and given to the nobles, but 


eign could resume them at pleasure. “ 

} estates were called benefices, which must noth 
confounded with fiefs, the institution of which 
belongs to a later date. Once granted, the 
| holders of the benefices disired to make thom 
dee the bishops were in the sama 
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by the advice of his lords 
hd by the commons a the . nt Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, ordaineth, establisheth, and enacteth, 
that, from henceforth, the said creation and 
making of the said duke, and all the names of 
dignity given to the said George, or to John 
Nevill, his father, be from henceforth void, and 
of none effect.” ‘ 

The famous case on absenteeism is that of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the decision shows 
that the immense tracts of land anciently 
granted by, the crown to the barons were 
wholly in the nature of a trust, to which ac- 
countability was attached. These are the 
facts. Henry the Sixth created the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in England, Earl of Waterford 
and Baron of Dungarvan in Ireland, grant- 
ing by letters patent “the castles, lordships, 
honors, lands, and manor of Duangarven, to the 
said Earl end the heirs male of his body.” In 
the Parliament, called the Parliament Des 
Absentees, held at Dublin on the 10th of May, 
in the 28th of Henry the Eighth, it was de- 
cided that the Earl of Shrewsbury should be 
deprived of all his Irish estates, “on account 
of his long absence from that country ; the said 
Earl being a peer of both realms, and residing 
in England.” In 1612, this case wds argued 
again by counsel before the chief justices and 
chief baron, who, after taking into considera- 
tion the act of the 28th of Henry the Eighth, 
raised the following two questions, involving 
all the merits, and on which they adjudicated, 
their sentence being unanimous. 

“ ist. Whether, by the long absence of tho 
Earl of Shrewsbury out of Ireland; by reason 
whereof the king and his subjects wanted their 
defence and assistance there, the title of the 
honor be lost and forfeited, the said Earl being 
a peer of both realms, and residing here in 
England.” 

“2d. Whether, by the Act Des Absentees, 
the title of the dignity of Earl of Waterford be 
taken from the said Earl, as well as the man- 
ors, lands, tenements, and other heredita- 
ments in the said act specified.” 

As to the first point, it was resolved that, 
forasmuch as it does not appear what defence 
was requisite, and that the consideration exec- 
utory “was not found by office to be broken as 
to that particular, the said Earl of Shrewsbury 
dogs remain Earl of Waterford. 

As to the second, it was resolved, that the 
act ot 28th rt Henry the ee doth not 

e away the possessions which were given 
rey Ae at the ‘ime of his creation, but ake the 
dignity itself; “for,” says ‘Lord Coke, “al- 
though one may have a dignity without any 

ion, ad sustinendum nomen et onus, yet 
it is very inconvenient that a dignity should be 
clothed with poverty; and, in cases of writs 
and such other legal proceedings, he is account- 
ed in law @ nobleman, and so ought to be call- 
ed in respect of his dignity ; but yet, if he want 
possessions to maintain his estate, he cannot 
press the King in justice to grant him a writ 
to call him to the Parliament; and so it was 
resolved, in the case of the Lord Oyle,in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, as the Baron of 
Butleigh—Lord Treasurer of Eagland, at the 
Parliament 35th Elizabeth, -did report; and, 
therefore, the act of the 28th of Henry the 
Eighth (as all other acts ought to be) shall be 
expounded to take away all inconvenience, and, 
therefore, by the general words of the acts, 
‘honors and hereditaments,’ the dignity itself, 
with the lands given for maintenance of it, 
are given to the King, and the dignity is extinet 
in the crown.” 

It appears from this memorable case, that, 
according tothe spirit of the feudal constitu- 
tion, the condition of personal residence was 
attached to the possession of baronial lands. 
Those who enjoyed them stood, as it were, be- 
tween the crown and the subject, acting on 
-the one hand as local lieutenants for the sov- 
ereigns, to preserve his prevoantive and coerce 
rebellion, and on the other hand as conserva- 
tors of the rights of the people among each 
other. Their duties, therefore, were not con- 
fined simply to legislation, but they also had 
an executive office, it being their duty to see 
that the laws were enforced and obeyed in 
their respective neighborhoods. “Those who 
are earls,” says Lord Coke, “have an office of 
great trust and confidence, and created for two 
purposes—to advise the king in time.of peace, 
and defend the king and gountry in time of 
war; and, therefore, antiquity hath given them 
two ensigns to resemble those two duties; for 
first, their head is adorned with a cap of henor 
and a coronet, and their body with.a robe, in 
resemblance of counsgl ; and secondly, they are 
girt with a sword, in resemblance that they 
should, be faithful and loyal to defend: their 
prince and country.” 





i" To fix a pecuniary standard for the peerage, 
command fora special enterprise. The well- 


and exactly settle the amount which should 
exempt a man from the legal penalties of 
verty, may seem to be extremely difficult ; 
ut the Eng ish tiie exclained i ye for _ 
arpose, which is explained by Lord Coke: 
Wand it is to be that, as in ancient 
times the senators of Rome were elected d 
censu of their reveriues, so here in ancient 
times, in conferri nobility, respect was had 
to their revonues, by which their, dignity and 
nobility might be supported ‘and maintained. 
Thus a knight ought to have £20 per annum ; 
a baron thirteen knights’ fees ; (for there was 
not any duke in England from the time of 
the ‘conquest until the 11th of Edward the 
d,.and the Duke of Cornwall was the 

e after the conquest in England,) and 

this a by the statute Magna Charta, c. 
‘2. For always the fourth part of such revenue, 
which is requisite by the law to the dignity, 
shall be ee to the king as a relief, for the 
relief of a knight’s fee is £5, which is the fourth 
part of £20, which is.a knight’s revenue; and 
the relief of a baron is 100 marks, which is 





own institutions, unless he has carefully traced 
the errors of monarchies and aristocracies 
And where will he find more instruction’ 

the history of the race from which his fore- 
ang? It is wrong to anticipate, but 
he writer may be permitted to state 
to those who honor thisseries with perusal, that 


. | the ultimate point he will endeavor “to estab- 


lish, as he advances from epoch to epoch, is 
the tendency of England towards that form of 
Government which Géorge Washington found- 
ed. Wait for the evidence. J. D. 


CONGRESS, © 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
Séhate, January 10, 1854. 
Oa motion of Mr. Cass, the p acamge! > 
sage, communicating correspondence relating 
tothe sffairs of Central America, was post- 
until to-morrow. ~-* 
The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 


nication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting’a report from Messrs. Gorman 





tigate the charges alleged against Alexander 
‘Ramsey, late Superintendent of Indian Affairs 


> tin Minnesota. Referred, and ordered to be 
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4 Mew ptowentad tha 
p0- | Brown, praying that he pai eS. 


take certain pieces of condemned brass cannon, 
to enable him to cast an equestrian statue of 
Washington in the city of New York. 

Mr. Mallory»gaye notice of a bill to repeal 
the tonnage duty on Spanish vessels. 

Mr. Seward presented memorials, asking 
that an exposé may be made of the tax collect- 
ed on coasting vessels under the act of 1797. 

Mr. Gwin, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported a joint resolution for the relief of 
George R. Floyd, late Secretary of Wisconsin 
Territory, and his sureties ? which, after ex- 
planation, was é 

The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Jones, of Tennessee, directing an inquiry wheth- 
er any change had been made in the plan of 
the extension of the Capitol, and if so, by what 
authority, and whether such change would in- 
volve any additional expenditure of public mon- 
ey, was taken up and agreed to. - 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Jones, of Iowa, calling for a statement of the 
expenditares made under the appropriations of 
1852 for the improvement of Western rivers 
and harbors, was taken up, and agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. Dawson, it was ordered 
that so much of the message of the President 
as related to the Distriet of Columbia be refer- 
oo to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 

A message was received from the House.of 
Representatives, announcing the death of the 
Hon. Mr. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania; which 
was taken up. 

Mr. Brodhead addressed the Senate in ap- 
oe terms upon the merits of his deceased 

riend and colleague, and submitted the usual 
resolutions of respect. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and the Senate adjourned. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 10, 1854. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Slicer, delivered an 
earnést and impressive prayer, in which he al- 
luded in appropriate and affecting terms to the 
recent death of a member of this body, and to 
the bereaved family and friends of the deceased, 
whose hearts bleed under the eflliction they 
have experienced. 

After the Journal was read— 

Mr. Drum, of Pennsylvania, arose and an- 
nounced the death of his late colleague, the 
Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, which occurred in 
this city at 10 o'clock on Monday night. Mr. 
Dram made this announcement in eloquent 
terms of grief for the loss of a beloved friend, 
and of condolence with the bereaved family 
who mourn thesadevent. Mr. Drum concluded 
by presenting a series of resolutions, to the 

ectithat the House has heard with deep emo- 
tion the account of the death of Mr. Muhlen- 
berg; that the House tender to the relatives of 
the deceased the assurance of its sympathy in 
this afflicting event; that, as a testimony of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
members of the House will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for the period of 30 days; 
that the Clerk of the House be instructed to 
communicate a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased; that a committee of 
four members be appointed by the Speaker, to 
accompany the remains of the deceased to his 
late home, in Berks county, Pennsylvania; and 
that, as a further mark of respect, the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, followed, and 
in @ brief speech paid a feeling and earnest 
tribute to the worth of the deceased, who was 
cut off from life in the period of early man- 
hood—being, we believe, but thirty years of 
age—and whose practical usefulness, whose 
liberal attainments, whose manly energies, and 
social virtues, had won for him the ardent af- 
fections of his familiar friends, and the confi- 
dence and respect of all. 

Mr. Straub, of Pennsylvania, addressed the 
House, and spoke at some length of the charac- 
ter and worth of his departed friend, and of 
his ancestry, and their services to his native 
State and to his country, from the period of 
its early history to the present moment. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the 
House adjourned. 


Senate, January, 11, 1854. 

After the presentation of two petitions b 
Mr. Seward, all prior orders were natin 
and the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the motion made by Mr. Cass, to refor to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations the message 
of the President communicating the correspond- 
ence relative to the Clayton- Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. Cass then addressed the Senate. He 
said that last spring he was.called suddenly to 
his home from the Senate, @id While he was 
absent his views in relation to the subject, ex- 
pressed openly in the Senate some time pre- 
viously, had been so much misunderstood and 
misrepresented, that he would take this oppor- 
tunity,of replying to the honorable Senator from 
Delaware. 

He said that the documents laid before the 
Senate during the past session disclosed the 
construction placed on the wee, © the qaasi 
ratification of it by.the British Minister, ac- 

uiesced in. by the American Setretary of State. 
He had taken occasion to state that hemnever 
would have voted for the treaty, had he so un- 
derstood it. In so doing, he had used no re- 
mark of a discourteous or offensive character 
towards the Senator from ware. 

He voted for that treaty, because he thought 
it was the nearest approach to the Monroe 
doctrine that he could at that time get. While 
he was in favor of the Monroe doctrine on all 
occasions, if he could not get it, he would - 
esce in the nearest approach to it ticable. 

He quoted various paragraph’ from the 
speech of Mr, Clayton, and held that he was 
right in saying that the “ Central yer oe 
as meant by the treaty, was not the geograp 
ical “Central America” su to 
by those who voted for it. e Ameria Sec- 
retary acknowledges to the British Minister 
that ‘the treaty Goes not include British Hon- 
duras, and it was to be regretted that this 


} declaration was not placed in the treaty, in 
- |.which case the Senate would. ; 


e known for 


and Young, commissioners appointed to inves 
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terms did include all the British settlements, 
and thérefore it was n to expressly ex- 
clude that interpretation ; or that the treaty 
raised so strong a presumption that such wax 
the case, that it was necessary, in writing, be- 
fore ratifying it, to exclude that presumption. 

Mr. Clayton. [ will take up your gauntlet. 

Mr, Cass quoted several sentences from Mr. 
Clayton’s speech, in which he referred slight- 
ingly and disparagingly of the geographical 
learning of himself and some of his friends, and 
said those remarks by the Senator were as 
mugh out of place as they were in bad taste. 

He elaborated at great length the point that 
the terms of the treaty did embrace the whole 
of Central America, including the British Hon- 
duras, and that the Government of Great Brit- 

understood the treaty, and hence requir- 
ed; before ratifying it, an express stipulation 
excepting the Honduras. 

The question of title did not necessarily 
arise inthe matter at all, but simply, were the 
British excluded by the treaty from those set- 
tlements, no matter what their title? He held 
that the condition placed by Great Britain, ac- 
quiesced in by the American Government, 

“would entirely absolve the British Government 

in holding the:r possessions in defiance of the 

treaty, thongh it did not affect the question of 
e. 


duras and to eee of Ber, 
coast. Hereviewed the whole history of these 
posscasions, quoting largely from the various 
treaties on the subject onniden England and 
Spain, and from the diplomatic notes, com- 
mentaries, and despatches, of English Minis- 
ters and Ambassadors. He of course held thet 
the English had no shadow of right to. any 
political authority over either. He reviewed 
very fully the papers of Lord Clarendon and 
the Queen’s Advocate, Mr. Harding, and eon- 
trasted their positions as to the construction of 
the treaty. . 

After he had eoncluded, Mr. Clayton obtain- 
ed the floor,'and the subject was postponed till 
to-morrow. 

After a short Executive session, the Senate 
adjourned, 


House of Representatives, Jan. 11, 1854. 


A report was received from the Treasury 
Department, enclosing a statement of the ex- 
penditure of the contingent fund. 

A report was also received from the War 
Departmentyenclosing a statement of expendi- 
tures for the national armories. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions proposing a vote of thanks and a gold 
medal to Captain Ingraham. 

Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana, was gratified that 
no opposition had been manifested to the ex- 
pression of the approval of the House of the 
conduct of Captain Ingraham ; and he thought 
the Secretary of State was equally fortunate 
with Captain I. He supported the substitute 
resolutions proposed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and defended that committee 
from the charge of having waived the expres- 
sion of any principle desirable to be avowed. 
The committee had concluded that the act of 
Capt. Ingraham was itself principle. It did not 
avow that Koszta was an American citizen, 
native or adopted. It simply avowed that he 
had aright to protection on the grounds of 
humanity, and nationality by virtue of his 
domicil in this country. The committee did 
not believe it right to force all who could -mot 
approve the whole political ground assumed 
in the original resolution to vote. against the 
award of commendation. 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had protested 
against the act of Capt. Ingraham, and against 
that alone—“the conduct” of that officer at 
Smyrna, in extending the protection of our 
Government to Koszta. The issue before the 
committee was therefore simply, should the 
House do more than ihe President and Secre- 
tary of State had done, viz: approve the act 
that had been done by the gallant Command- 
er? The committee had resolved to do no more, 
except to add the thanks of the House for the 
performance of that service. 

The views of Sceretary Marcy were not new. 
He cited American authorities in proof of this. 
But they were American views, and Americans 
should assume them, and repudiate the Euro- 
pean interpretation of the laws of nations. He 
did not, however, ask the House to adopt his 
Opinions on the subject. 

He simply wished it to perform the legiti- 
mate duty before it—that of commending an 
action that had in every clime caused our flag 
to be greeted with cheers. He wished the na- 
tionality of that actto be avowed. In the sub- 
stitute resolutions before the House, a great prin- 
ciple was proclaimed, and he desired that the 
world should know that it would be sustained. 

Mr. Disney, of Ohio, argued at length in op- 
position to the views of the Secretary of State, 
assuming that Kosuta, after his departure from 
this country, had no claim upon our Govern- 
ment for the protection of his person; that he 
owed our Government no duty, and it could 
owe him no protection, which could only be 
due as a reciprocal obligation. 

Mr. Preston, of Ky., saw nothing censurable 
in the Secretary’s doctrine of domiciliation. 
He thought the resolution was a sort of Balii- 
more platform, on which all could stand. 
He thought this was not the appropiate way in 
which to originate diplomatic principles ; that 
the resolutions of thanks and the reward of a 
medal were sufficient for this body. The com- 
mittee had done well, and he wished to see its 
substitute resolutions adopted. 

The law of 1848, however, having granted 
the right of inchoate citizens to go abroad du- 
ring their probationary period, implied the in- 
tention to protect them wherever they might 
go. The only part of the Secretary’s leiter 
which he deemed open to criticism, was that 
in which it is asserted that it was optional with 
the United States to protect Koezta or not. He 
thought there was no option aboutit. The 
duty of protection was incumbent. A pledge 
to that effect was given in the law already 
cited. As a Whig, he was glad the Secretary 
had written the letter, and hoped the House 
wou!d sustain its prindiples. Capt, Ingraham 
had fulfilled Ais duty, and he hoped he would 
receive the commendation of the Legislature of 
his country therefor. That our Government 
had not claimed too much, might be readin 
»thefact that Austria had yielded. He would 
not dampen the effect already produced by do- 
ing any thing lees than to applaud the act. 

Mr. Bayly replied to the question, whether, 
if Captain Ingraham had acted under the in: 
structions of Mr. ‘Brown, our consul at Con- 
stantinople, why should not Mr. Brown, and 
not Conk in Ingraham, be thanked? by saying 
that Mr. Brown deserved commendation, and 
he Tine see that he should receive it; 
but bein civil, life he could be promoted, 
and Mr. Bayly hoped the Administration would 
promote him. 

Mr. Dean, of New York, chairman of the 
committee reporting these resolutione, briefly 
explained and defended them. 

r. Millson, of Virginia, declared that the 
Seeretary of State had never avowed the duty, 
but simply proclaimed the right to protect 
Kozsta, as France and England had a right to 
protect the Sultan. 

Mr. Parker, of Indiana, read from the letter 
the declaration of the Secretary, that “thie 
Government does not consider itself at liberty 
to withhold its protection.” 


j He then entered into an examination of tho * 
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ee i liberal expenditure ot! thout pic-| spade and his ee Se sraonstzanoe; nk UsGieibiac. ghon it could do | ete sondition ‘on. which fie-waaf In the Unite st experiment is | require that the Senate should be advised of | of a vote of thanks and a 1 to Capt. . 
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He again contended | Mr. Dean read other extracts of like tenor, 
and stated that the Executive had, from the 
reception of the first tidings to the present mo- 
ment, in all its communications on the subject. 
fully and unequivocally approved the act of Capt. 
Ingraham. Had the Austrian officer refused 
to surrender Koezta, Captain Ingraham would 
have been justified in fulfilling his threat to at- 
tack the Austrian vessel, it matters not what, 
consequences might have ensued, even though 


‘what they were sling, 

that when the British Government sent the 

treaty the United States with a quasi 

ratification to it, the treaty, with that condi- 

tional ratification, ought to have been again 

~~ before the Senate. oa a 
e compared the t to case wl 

hen in supposing the British Government, by treaty, 

Betas ike sled cipednu amas armen 
n may | and in the exe rati 8 the 

‘to arrive rapidly Gorainmell: our say that Western Canada | a war between the two countries had been 





ete Orleanists are rejoicing over their union, the 
st to | Bonapartes atthe spot where fll tho blood of 
men % one of the nobility is presumed in law to have 
im- my ge poco eye et 
, es ; onus, supporting his rank an burdens 
jast nob be inferred that the | of it.” ate 
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to? Ingraham, but declared in voting there- 
throw down the 


that @: for, he must not be understood as voting a 
tthe Sonator on two propositions: tht Great 
Britain, in examining treaty, saw that its 








declaration of any principle. sei 
A vote was then taken on the commitment 
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of the resolutions to a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and negatived ; and 
the question coming up on their final 
they were mg go 174, nays 9. ) 
nays were as follows: Messrs, Abercrombie, 
Clark, Aaron Harlan, Haven, Geo. W. Jones, 
eT? Parker, Puryear, and William R. 
Smith. 
The resolutions, as edopted, are as follows: 

Be it resolved, $c, That the thanks of Con- 

grees be and they aro hereby presented to Dan- 
can N. Ingraham, commanding the United 
States sloop-of-war St. Louis, for his judicious 
and gallant conduct on the 24 day of July last, 
in extending the protection of the American 
Government ‘to Martin Kosata, ‘by rescuing 
him from forcible and illegal seizure and im- 
prisonment on board the Austrian brig Hus- 
Bar. . : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be and he is hereby requested tO cause 
to be made a medal, with suitable devices, and 
presented to Cor. Duncan N, Ingraham, as a 
testimonial of the high conmerermined by 
Congress of his valor, promptness, and judi- 
cious conduct on the above mentioned occa- 
sion. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States cause the foregoing resolutions to be 
communicated to Capt. Duncan N. po ar 
in such terms as he may deem best c culated 
to give effect to the objects thereof. 

Mr. Stantén, of Kentucky, from the Commit- 
tee on Printing, to which was referred various 
resolutions for printing extra copies of the fe 
turns of the Seventh Census, made a —_ 
thereon, accompanied by a resolution providing 
for the printing of fifty thousand copies of a 
Compendium of the Census, embracing certain 
specified statistics. 

A brief debate ensued, when, without taking 
the question on the resolution, 

The House adjourned. 
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HOW ABOUT THE DAILY? 

A slow growth! If it should stand at the 
point where it is now, it will absorb the entire 
profits of the Weekly this year, and about 
$5,000 more. So the kind friends who were so 
alarmed lest wo should grow rich, can now be 
reassured. Nevertheless, we are not sorry that 
we embarked in the new enterprise. We 
counted the cost, are not disappointed, and shall 
not Complain. Nover was a Daily Era more 
imperatively called for than now, «when the 
Slave Power is conspiring to rob Freedom of 
Territory enough to make a dozen Free States. 

Our real friends will do what they can to 
lighten our burden, by ~working away for the 
Weekly, and sending us a subscriber to the 
Daily whenever they can. We do not trust to 
the large cities, but to the heart of the coun- 
try. There is not working Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment enough in any of them to sustain an 
Anti-Slavery press, How can there be, where 
Mammon is worshipped as a god? 





A REVIEW—1787, 1854. 


{n 1787, an Ordinance was passed by the 
Congress of the Confederation for the Govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, the claim to 
which had been surrendered by Virginia, New 
York, and Connecticut. That Ordinance con- 
tained @ provision, in the form of a solemn 
compact, forever excluding Slavery from the 
Territory—the only Territory belonging to the 
Confederation. 

In 1787, in the Convention that framed the 
Federal Constitution, power was conferred up- 
on Congress to prohibit the importation of 
slaves in the year 1808; but at that day the 
universal opinion was, that to abolish the slave 
trade, or prohibit the supply of slaves, was a 
measure involving the extinction of Slavery it- 
self. 

In the same Convention the utmost care was 
taken to exclude from the Constitution the 
word “Slave,” or “Slavery,” because obnoxious 
to the great majority of the members; and to 
avoid the use of any language that might im- 
ply that human baings could be held as prop- 
erty. Nor could the provision in relation to 
slave representation, or fugitives from service 
or labor, have been carried in the Convention, 
but for the general understanding that Slave- 
ry was to be regarded as strictly local, to he 
limited to the States in which it already existed, 
which, it was also believed, were about to take 
measures for its extinction. 

In the first Congress under the Constitution, 
a memorial was presented, signed by Benjamin 
Franklin and other Revolutionary patriots, 
praying that Congress would go to the verge of 
its constitutional powers against Slavery. It 
was received, respectfully referred, reported 
upon, and made the subject of a general de- 
bate—when, on motion, the report was ordered 
to be entered upon the Journal of the House. 
It afirmed the non-existence of power in Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject of Slavery in 
the States, but not elsewhere. 

In 1808, the moment Congress had power, it 
passed an act for the total abdlition of the slave 
trade. Meantime, State after State put an end 
to Slavery within its limits. Congress turned 
a deaf ear to the memorials of discontented 
persons who sought to establish Slavery in In- 
diana, and uniformly, in the organization of 
particular Territorial Governments in the 
Northwest Territory, reaffirmed the Anti-Sla- 
very article of the Ordinance of 1787. Anti- 
Slavery Societies existed in a majority of the 
States, including North Carolina, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Delaware. 

The country was Anti-Slavery—the poliey of 
Government was Anti-Slavery. 

The Territory of Louisiana, having been pur- 
chased from Franco, contained slaves, and the 
settled portions lay along the borders of the 
elave States. As Congress forbore to legislate 
on the subject, slave institutions gradually, in- 
sidiously grew up in the Territory, until, in 1820, 
Missouri sought admission into the Union. Ii 
was attempted now to carry out the understand- 
ing of thoce who had framed the Constitu- 


Gient to repress the aggrossive o 
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Slavery. Texas, a department of 

brought under the control of Ameri¢an adven- 
turera, who established Slaw e, in defi- 
ance of Mexican Law. Rebellion arose, ending 
in Revolution, which finally led to the annexa- 
tion of the Province, as a State, to the United 
States. The Anti Slavery sentiment M@d again 
rallied, though not so wed as in 1820; but 
it was still strong enough to require at least 
the shadow of a concession—and it was sol- 
emnly enacted that in any State or States, that 
might be erected out of Texas north of 36 deg. 


‘hat had been left, however, to implication in 
1820, in regard to the Territory of Louisiana, 
below 36 deg. 30 min., was in this case, owi 
to the increased power of the Slave 
made a matter of express enactment. All the 
States that might be formed out of Texas be- 
low that line, it was enacted, should be admit- 
ted into the Union, with,or without Slavery, 
as their Constitutions should prescribe. ‘Phis 
Compromise, so far as Freedom was concern- 
ed, was a miserable mockery, as there was 
scarcely, if any room, for a State north of 36 
deg. 30 min., and in no event could it be ex- 
pected that th State of Texas would: give its 
consent to the organization of a Free State. 
This was the second great triumph of the 
Slave interest, but even here it was deemed ne- 
essary to concede something to the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment. 

In 1848, we acquired California and New 
Mexico, as the result ofa war, precipitated by 
‘the Pro-Slayery party. The Territories were 
exempt from Slavery by Mexican law. All 
parties at the North were desirous to keep 

free. ‘The Slave Interest in: - 
— ; ad by the common ‘and 
treasure « Union, they ought to be thrown 
open for the benefit of all the people of the Un- 
ion—that no restriction should be imposed upon 
them which would operate unfayorably against 
Slavery. Meantime, the people of California set- 
tled the matter for themselves, and, on the prin- 
ciple of squatter-sovereignty, announced in the 
Cass-Nicholson letter, founded a State Consti- 
tution excluding Slavery, and demanded admis- 
sion into the Union.* The Slave Inter:st, which 
through its organs now is insisting upon the 
recognition of the principle, opposed it fiercely 
then, because its practical operation had inur- 
ed to the gain of Freedom. A Compromise 
was formed, as it was called. California, with 
the restrictive clause, was admitted as a free 
State; Utah and New Mexico were organized 
under Territorial Government, without the re- 
strictive clause as to Slavery, but with an ex. 
press proviso that States formed out of them 
should be admitted with or without Slavery, as 
their Constitutions might prescribe. 

Here was another step in advance. In 
1820 the Slave Interest asked for the tolera- 
tion of Slavery, where it already existed, for 
the admission of a State which recognised it— 
and agreed, ifthis were grantod, to the perpet- 
ual exclusion of Slavery from the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the unorganized Territory 
of the Union. In 1845, it simply insisted upon 
the application of the principle of this compro- 
mise to Texas. But, in 1850, it so far eucceed- 
ed in reversing the original policy of the Gov- 
ernment as to transfer to all the new free Ter- 


nia, which had become a State,) that tacit pro- 
visu of the Missouri Compromise, and express 
proviso of the Texas Compromise, which had 
been confined in them exclusively to Slave Ter- 
ritory. 

There remained but one step more to take 
in this aggressive march of the Slave Interest, 
acd the reversal of the original Anti-Slavery 
policy of the country and the Federal Govern- 
ment would be completed: that was, not a 
tacit or express toleration of existing Slavery, 
not a disregard of the lex loci of new free: Ter- 
ritories acquired by conquest, and their expo- 


gation of American Law, established in the 
solemn form of a perpetual covenant, exempt- 
ing all the old organized Territory of the Union 
from the curse of Slavery—in other words, the 
repeal of the Anti-Slavery proviso of the Com- 
promise of 1820, so as to transfer to the vast 
free Territory which it has preserved inviola- 
ble for thirty-three years, the pro-slavery part 
of that Compromise, which originally applied 
only to Territory in which Slavery already ex- 
isted. This step the Slave Interest has at last 
taken ; the Nebrask@ Bill in the Senate is in- 
tended to consummate the policy of that Inter- 
est, in relation to United States Territory, and 
to establish its complete and perpetual ascend- 
ency. 

Nebraska embraces the whole of the unor- 
ganized Territory of the Union—the extent of 


_| its boundary is over three thousand miles—its 


area about five hundred thousand square 
miles—capsble of being formed into a dozen 
States, each as large as Ohio. This magnifi- 
cent domain has been for a whole generation 
the heritage of Freedom—held, under the high 
sanction of American Law, sacred to Free La- 
or and Free Institutions, The Nebraska Bill 
proposes to abrogate this Law, to remove the 
flamingisword which has turned every way, 
guarding it against Slavery, and to allow the 
Destroyer to enter and do his work of death— 
or, to speak more plainly, to lay the founda- 
tions of a vast Slave Empire from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the British Provinces, dividing the 
Free States east of the Mississippi, from the 
Free States west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
thereby obtaining the mastery of the Missis- 
sippi Valley disectlysand indirectly of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ! 


this dangerous Power, which aims at no less 
than the subjugation of this entire North Amer- 
ican Continent to Slavery. See how insididus 
has been its growth, how unrelenting its pur- 


tion, to pursue the settled policy of the Govern- i pose, how it has fattened and grown insolent 


wnent—the limitation of Slavery—to incorporate’ 
into the act authorizing the People of Missouri 
to form a State, a Proviso excluding Slavery. 
But the Anti-Slavery Sentiment encountered 
an opposition it was not prepared for. The 
purchase of Louisiana, the toleration of Slav 

therein, the growth of the sugar-canesand the 
culture of cotton, had strengthened and em. 
boldened the Slave Interest. But, bear this in 
mind—so strong and well assured was the Anti- 
Siavery Sentiment, that its attitude was thatof 
a superior. Freedom was evidently regarded 
on all hands as the Law; Slavery, the excep- 
tion. The object was té thrust Slavery out of 
United States Territory ; its only demand was, 
to be suffered to remain where it had 0 long 
been tolerated. 


A Compromise was suggested by a Northern 
man—who but a Northern man has always 
struck the first blow at Freedom? That Com- 
Promise proposed to permit Missouri, although 
& part cf it lay above 36 deg. 30 min., to come 
in as & Slave State, but with the express con- 
nat ther forever, Slavery should 
be probibited-in all 9 Territory Wyle north 
of that line, comprising nearly all the unor- 


dition that thencef, 


ganized Territory of the Union. 


This was the first great check received by 


upon every Compromise, See how the Free 
States, superior as.they have been in wealth, 
and education, and population, have been con- 
stantly yielding, until the sentiments which 


fayette, are now, in the year of our Lord 1854, 


boldly its purpose to crush them out. 


on all Territory belonging to the Union. 


conceded * We will not believe it. “We vill 
not believe that s a of infamy car 


sun has ever shone upon, 


the ‘Anti-Slavery sentiment. From this mo- the Union Line steamers were to 


ment, the march of the Slave Interest was | 














onwards: the popular ‘movements. against it | 
began fo soles: AntSlavary Soin grad 


died away in the slaveholding State 





bs 
he or 


30 min., Slavery should forever be prohibited. |, 







ritories acquired from Mexico, (except Califor~ 


Now, look back upon the successive steps of 


were held by Franklin, Jay, Jefferson, and La- 


deemed a disqualification for any office under 
the Federal Government, which has announced 


Contrast 1787 with 1854—Congress then 
stamping the Law of Frecdom upon all Terri- 
tory belonging to the Confederation—Congress 
now proposing to stamp the Law of Slavery 


Good God! and can it be that the American 
People have so utterly:lost the love of Liberty, 


that an American Congress is so utterly de- 
moralized and degraded, that thie last, mon- 
strous demand of the Slave Despotism will be 


be consummated inthe best-educated, thé| j 
mightiest, and most Christianized Republic the | 


i Wesrean Navication.—The wakes on the 
Ohio had risen yesterday, a timber of steam- 
crs had arrived from below with freight, and 
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very into territory so long and so. universally 
admitted to be free, Even the New York Ex- 
press and Journal of Commerce, whose loyalty 


“to the Compromises of 1850 is unquestioned, 


revolt at this new movement. ne 
Another Seen align be added to tho 
agitation. Hitherto, the naturalized. Germans 
of this country have generally supported the 
Administration of General Pierce, not because 
Y particularly liked his position on the Sla- 









very question, bit because they have supposed 
him and his party to be favorable to the cause 
of Freedom im Europe. But they have inter- 
ests in America, as in Europe. They 


considered the “ Far Woit” sacred to» Free- 
those whom they love in their fatherland, 


free institutions. they think 


them not be degeived.. Such is the policy. 







ing said sbout-such 


| a bill being | aie 0 vindicate the consist- 


ency of the Ai 
© 





inistration! And has this 
ome into power for the pur- 
g Free Soil into Slave Soil, 
and nationalizing Slavery? 

It has also been hinted that, in drawing up 
the bill, some respect was due to the doctrines 





squatter sovereignty, and the absence of power 


his election to the Presidental. chair, which 
have involved him im blundering and embar- 
rasements, and which have been repudiated by 
the leading Democrats both North and South, 
Territory, exempt for one generation from 
Slavery, is now to be thrown open to its rava- 
ges! 

Have the people fairly looked the crisis in 


the Slave Power? “I require from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a recognition of my 
claim to carry slaves into any Free State, to 
suit my convenience, no matter what their 
laws may be on the subject ; and I also require 


cognition of my claim to carry slaves at my 
pleasure into any American Territory, no mat- 
ter what restrictions may have hitherto been 
in force therein. In other words, I claim that 
my empire shall cover the length and the 
breadth of the entire area of all the Statesand 
Territories of this Union ! ” 

What answer will the People return ? 





THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MISSOURI COMPRO- 
* MISE REAFFIRMED IN 1850. 


The, first section of the Nebraska bill pro- 
vides as follows : 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Sta'cs of America wm 
Congress assembled, That all that part of the 
United States included within the following 
limits, except such portions thereof as are here- 
inafter expressly exempted from the operations 
of this act-—to wit: Beginning at the southwest 
corner of the State of Missouri, thence running 


sure to the intrusions of Slavery, but the abro-| west on the line of thirty-six de; and thirty 


minutes of north latitude until it intersects the 
one hundred and third meridian of longitude 
west of Greenwich ; thence north, onthe said 
meridian, until it intersects the thirty-cighth 
parallel of north latitude; thence west, on the 
said parallel of latitude, to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains; thence northward, along 
and upon the summit of said range of moun- 
tains, to the western boundary of the Territory 
of Minnesota ; thence southward, on and with 
said boundary, to the Missouri river; thence 
down the centre of the main channel of said 
river to the State of Missouri ; thence south, on 
and with the. western boundary of said State, 
to the place of beginning—be and the same is 
hereby created into a temporary Government, 
by the name of the Territory of Nebraska, and 
when admitted as a State or States, the said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be 
received into the Union with or without Slavery 
as their Constitution may prescribe at the time 
of their admission. Provided, That nothing, 
in this act contained shall be construed to in- 
hibit the Goyernment of the United States from 
dividing said Territory into two or more Terri- 
tories, in such manner and at such times as 
Congress shall deem convenient and proper, or 
from attaching any portion of said Territory 
to any other State or Territory of the United 
States.” 

The section closes with a provision, securing 
the rights of Indians in the Territory. 

The provision that the “Territory, or any 


part of it, when admitted as a State, or States, 


not exist already among them? The provision 
ignores the Proviso of the Missouri act of 1820, 


north of 36 deg. 30 min, 


mode of judicial procedure. 


dollars, it‘adds— 














‘writs of error or & 









etic INsTRUCTION.—We learn fr 
‘Type of 2s, theaaPhaneirtn 
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have no bees Slavery, and do not 
chooee'to labor with slaves. They have always. 
dom, atd felt grateful that there, they and 
when driven into exile, aa find free homes 


of this new policy of the Administration, which 


against the intrusions of Negro Slavery’), Let 
The report and bill mean this, and nothing 
else, ri : .s) i asap a wes ‘a 


of Gen. Cass, in his Nicholson letter, respecting 


in Congress to legislate on the internal con- 
cerns of a Territory. Clearly, it is said, ac- 
cording to those doctrines, the Missouri Com- 
promise was not and is not constitutional, 
And so, to gratify General Cass, and give coun- 
tenance to the absurd doctrines, which defeated 


the face? What is the two-fold demand of 


from the Congress of the United States, a re- 


shall be received with or without Slavery, as 
their Constitutions may prescribe at the time 
of their admission,” has no legitimate connec- 
tion with the purpose of the Bill, which is, to 
establish a Territorial Government; and it can | ponents. Expose their blunders as often as 
have but one object, and that is, to give a pre- 
text for a judicial decision in favor of the right 
to héld slaves in the Territory. The provision | pointed out. 
contemplates the existence of Slavery therein, or 
it is mere surplusage. Would the People of a 
State formed ouf of said Territory, provide in’ 
their Constitution for its recognition, if it did 


prohibiting Slavery forever.in all Territory 


But, the bill contemplates the existence of 
Slavery in the Territory, not only through this 
provision, utterly irrelevant, unlecs intended to 
secure & substantial advantage to the pro-sla- 
very party, but also in the section defining the 
powers of the Territorial Judiciary and the 


Providing that writs of error and appeals 
from the final decisions of the Supreme Court 


preme Court of the United States, where the | United Statce.” 
value in controversy shall be over one thousand | _ 
that in all cases inveiens 
sided by the said Su- 


Territorial Bill of Utah, in which there were 
slaves when it was organized, as there are slaves | 




































‘Wo are glad to see that thé report on the | 
. Subject of Ne the Senate, and the |™ 
bill which accor ~ me are beginning to 
understood. ‘all parties are astounded | °x" 
that at this Inte day an attempt should be ae- | itming the Proviso 
riously made to abrogate the Mis Com-| _ As the old parties } 
promise, for the purpose of forcing Negro Sia- 





was adopted : 


2 mange hs oy the bulwarks of Free- |: a: eae, el formed out of the 
aroun: i 7 , ? te 3 2 
ee no worst oe. i What is this famous third article, 


more necessary. 


cence. 


States. 


souri Compromise. 
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their National Conventiénsto: 
promises of 1850ethe supp 
will tell them that such a reaffiematit 
be a violation of that pledge, as it Wo 
conflict with those measures, xiv 
such a conflict, it is time the cotintry should: 
know it. If the Compromise\of 11 P 
the Proviso of the Missouri act, it 
corrupt and wicked than even its ¢ 
nsidered it. But, so far from this agg 
the Missouri Compromise Ww 









































August 7th, 1850, the Tex ndary. 
being.under, discussion in the Senate, Mr 
son, of Virginia, moved the following,” 



































« Provided, That nothing h 
shall be prs op to im or gq 
thing contained in the 34 article ot tt 
tion of the joint resolution for annext 
to the United States. approve 
either in regard to the number of States th 


{| doubt. Hence they igri Proviso of 
the Ordinanoe of 1787. If Be “Missouri Com. | 


plititly and carefully. 
‘tension'of the principle of the Mi 
promise to Texas, as follows : 
“That new States of convenient size, no 
ceeding four.in number, in addition to 
State of Texas, and having sufficient popula- 
tion, mayhereafter by the consent of stid State 
be formed out of the Territory there, which 
shall be entitled to admission, under t' 
sion of the Federal Constitution. 
States as may be formed of that portion of said 
Territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. horth 
latitude, Commonly known as the Missouri 
Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union, with or without Slavery, as the 
of each Stato asking admission may | 
And in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said Territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, Slavery-or involuntary eervi- 
tude, excep for crime, shall be prghibited.” 
Thus, by the act of the Comprémisers them- 
selves, the Principle of the Missouri Proviso 
was reaffirmed in and engraftedupon one of the 
Compromise Measures of 1850—its object then 
being to secure certain advantages to Slavery. 
By their own act they,are barred from resist- 
ing the resflirmation of the Proviso itself, in 
connection with a Rill ignoring that great 
measure in relation tothe very Territory which 
it was intended to protect “forever” from 
Slavery. What was not repugnant to the Com- 
promises of 1850, when Slavery was to be ben- 
| @fited, cannot be repugnant to them in 1854, 
when Liberty is to be secured inits just rights, 
Let'the resolution of Mr. Mason be taken as 
a precedent, and an amendment be intro- 
ducod—that nothing herein-contained shall be 
construed to impair or qualify anything con- 
tained in the — section of the act for admit- 
ting Missouri as a State into the Union. 
Nothing can be more reasonable, more fit, 


eee 


MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 


The National Era andthe Albany Ailas 
now insist on a faithful adherence to the Mis- 
We admit that the Mis- 
souri Compromise was intended as a permanent 
adjustment of the Slavery controversy. But 
yet, if we have read history aright, no party 
ever adopted that Compromise in its creed ; 
and the only sanctity it ever had, was that 
which it gained by a long period of acquies- 


souri Compromiee. 


But notwithstending that long period of ac- 
quiescence, Free Soil fanaticism repudiated it 
when Oregon became a Territory of the United 


vo Qrogon a Territorial 
the House of Repre- 


Whon tho bill to 
Government was before 
sentatives, Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, 
moved to apply to it the Anti-Slavery prohibi- 
tion of the Ordinance of 1787—which is word 
for word the Wilmot Proviso. When that mo- 
tion was carried, many able and patriotic men 
thought that it was a virtual repeal of the Mis- 
Mr. Polk signed the 
bill with the cffensive clause in it, on the 
ground, a8 he stated in a special message, that 
Oregon was north of the Missouri Compromise 
line, which was intended to be a permanent 
adjustment of the Slavery question, and that 
the Winthrop Proviso was mere surplusage. 
Free-Soilism, having gained thus much by the 
Missouri Compromise, refused to abide by that 
Compromise any further ; for when the Mexican 
treaty gave us California, and New Mexico, 
and Utah, every effort to extend the principles” 
of the Missouri Compromise was most vidlent- 
ly resisted, and that Compromise was virtual- 
ly abrogated, and its binding force denied and 
repudiated. This abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise—this denial and repudiation of its 
binding force, made it necessary that a NEW 
Compromise should be made. 
That new Compromise was made in 1850, 
and it has been sustained to the present time. 
Bat all on a sudden, the Free-Soilers, who have 
pretended for the long space of FouR MONTHS 
to be better and truer Democrats than the long- 
tried veterans of the Democracy, now come 
forth, and, speaking through their organ, the 
Aibany Atlas, spit on the Compromise of 1850, 
which is recognised as a finality by the Balti- 
more platform, and insist that it must give 
place to the Missouri Compromise of 18201! 
Washington Sentinel. 
The advocates of Slavery seem incapable of 
making any correct statement of facts con- 
cerning the issues between them and their op- 


you may, they will repeat them with as much 
coolness’as if they had never been detected and 


The foregoing extract from an editorial in 
the Sentinel is a tissue of misrepresentations. 

“W. It is not true that “the Missouri Compro- 
mise was intended as a permanent adjustment 
of the Slavery controversy.” It was simply in- 
tended as a device for allaying the agitation 
against Slavery in 1820, to such a degree that 
Missouri might be admitted into the Union as 
a Slaye State, and the price paid for this was 
the perpetual exemption from Slavery..of the 
whole of our territory beyond the Mississippi 
river, and above 36 deg. 30 min. 
posed and advocated as an adjustment of that 
particular controversy, but not as a permanent 
adjustment of “the Slavery controversy.” 
~ 2, “Free-Soil fanaticism,” nor any other fa- 
naticiam, “ repudiated the Missouri Compro- 
shall be allowed and may be taken to the Su- | mise when Oregon became a Territory of the 


a 


| inserted! ~ The Sentinel hints. that. Gen. Cass 


“Mr. Winthrop moved the Anti-Slavery 
vision of the Ordinance of 1787 as an 
amendment tothe Iowa bill; the Oregon billy 
as reported by the Committee on tho Territo- 
ries, embraced this Proviso. 
‘| 4, California, New Mexico,and Utab, al- 
| | ready belonged to us when the Oregon bill was | 
passed, instead of being acquired subsequently, 
| as the Sentinel represents. ; 
mated | 5 Nos 6 the sume paper, 
- Sai ae “ u an \ ' ompromise abi 
corpus, inv vi « the Guatien of and its binding force deni d and repa 


‘This provision is copied from a section in the 
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very, just as it pow exempts ' 
as this was a disputed point, the frienc 
Freedom justly held that the relations 

Territory to Slavery should not be left in 







promise was in force as it to that Ter- 
ritory, this additional Proviso, being in harmo- 
ny with it, cold dy no -harm—it would be at 
most mere surplusage. But if it were not in 
fokce, then the new Proviso was indispensable. 
Manifestly, in neither case, was it an abroga- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise. : 
But the effort of the Pro-Slavery party was, 
to engraft on the Oregon bill a new Compro- 
mise, not to re-affirm the old onéthat is, 
adopting the old Compromise as a model, to 
provide that thenceforth, in all territory of the 
United States, which, owing to recent acquisi- 
tions, now reached, the Pacific ocean, there 
should neither be Slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude north of 36 deg 30 min. The Missouri 
Compromise was ‘limited by its terms to the 
Louisiana Territory. Since its passage, Califor- 
nia, Utah, and New Mexico, had beenacquired, 
and the title to Oregon secured by treaty, The 
proposition was, to adopt the same Compro- 
mise Line in relation to these Territories, which 
had been adopted exclusively in rélation to 
Louisiana. This and this only was resisted 
and defeated by the Anti-Slavery Party. It 
did not opposé or repudiate the Missouri Com- 
promise, for no question was made concerning 
that. . 

To say that the refusal to provide for new 
Territory, in one set of circumstances, a new 
Law identical in principle with an old Law, 
enacted for a Territory in*another set of cir- 
cumstances, was a virtual repeal or abrogation 
of the latter, is unadulterated nonsense. 

As the Anti-Slavery Party did not repudiate 
the Missouri Compromise in 1848 or 1850, its 
determination now to sustain it in relation to 
Nebraska, when, for the first time since its 
passage, the attempt is made to set it aside, is 
entirely consistent.with its principles and ac- 
tion heretofore. It is the Pro-Slavery Party 
which is criminal—guilty of inconsistenoy, bad 
faith, and fraudulegt intention, because, hay- 
ing admitted the validity of the Missouri Com- 
promiee for thirty-three years, it now pretends ) 
to question its constitationality, and having 
fully appropriated and secured all the advan- 
tages it gave to Slavery, now seeks to swindle 
Freedom out of the single benefit it gained from 
the “bargain,” by falsely asserting that the 
friends of Freedom themselves have abzoga- 
ted it. F 


AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


We extract from the Washington Sentinel 
@ mogt_ important correction of the Nebracke 
bith as ¥t first appeared in that paper. It leaves 
no doubt as to the intention of the bill to ab- 
rogate the Missouri Compromise. Language 
could hardly be more explicit on this point: 
“Before we go further, we will quote those 
sections of the bill which, because of a clerical 
error, did not appear in the bill as originally 
published. They are in these words : 
“*Sec, 21. And be it further enacted, That, 
in order to avoid all misconstruction, it is here- 
by declared to bs the true intent and meaning 
of this act, so far as the question of Slavery is 
congerned, to carry into a operation the 
following propositions and principles established 
by the Compromise Measures of 1850, to wit: 
“< First, that all questions pertaining to 
Slavery in the Territeries, and in the new 
States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to 
the decision of the people residing therein, 
through their appropriate representatives. 
“Second, that “all cases involving title to 
slaves” and “questions of personal freedom,” 
are referred to the adjudication of the local 
tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
“¢Third, that the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and Jawa of the United States, in respect 
to fugitives from serviee, are to be carried into 
faithful execution in all “ the organized Terri- 
tories,” the same as in-the States,’ 
“If we understand this declaratory provision 
rightly, it was intended to place the Territory 
of Nebraska under the shelter and protection 
of the Compromise acts of 1850, as if the Mis- 
souri Compromise had never been adopted 
Without any special authority for saying so, 
we have no doubt that the able and eminent 
draughtsmen of the bill meant that the declar- 
atory section wo have quoted above, should 
place the Territory of Nebraska in the position 
we contend that it should oceupy, with refer- 
rence to the Slavery question. But there are 
those who think that there is still room for 
misconstruction—that the positive enactment 
of 1820 cannot be set aside or be weakened in 
any manner except by a direct and specific re- 
peal. We say, therefore, that no room should 
be left for doubt, or cavil, or dispute. The 
honor of the Democratic party is pledged to the 
Compromise of 1850 as a final settlement, and 
Democratic Representatives in Congress cannot, 
in our judgement, refuse to vote for any proper 
enactment which makes the principles of that 
Compromise the entire and the only finality to 
the Slavery agitation in Congress or out of 
Congress.” 

This is all clear enough. A wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not mistake. 

The design of the bill isto repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and if, on discussion, there 
should seem to be doubt of its ¢fficacy in this 


respect, an express clause of repeal must be. 





will probably move this amendment; It says:. 
“To this connection, it affords us pleasure to 
call attention to the following lines, which we 
find in, the Baltimore Sun, which have refer- 
ence to the position of General Cass, and which, 
comes from ® e0urce which is generally under- 


of the eminent Sen+tor from Miohige 


“That part of the Missouri Compromise 
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reicts tay ee eee 
would at a trade, with a yiew chiefly to pecu- 
niary profit—some, for the aake.of distinction. 
They attend the primary meotings, concoct the 
'| resolutions, arrange tho délegations to the 
County, District, an ‘State Conventions, pack 
the committees, put themselves or their 
crentuges. foremost. Ina word, while the 
masses of the People, good, honest souls, are, 
9 to their. farms, sdme to their 
these “wnscrupulous, cunning, 
88 politicians are managing the entire | 
‘hinery of the Party organization, for their } 
| Own’ private purposes. | » J 
Now, it so happened that the Anti-Slavery 
platform of, the Hunker Democracy-of Ohio | 
was greatly in the way of these myriads of 
office-seekers from that State, and they found 
that the best way to win Executive favor was, 
to bring the platform of their Party to conform 
to that of the President. The effort was mado 
in 1852, but failed. There were honest Demo- 
crats enough present to reject the Baltimore 
platform. But the spoils-mon have not slept 
since then ; no means have been left untried to 
debauch the Party. Some who 
for Free Soil in 1848, were now ready to sell 
their principles for a mess of pottage. lt was 
evident that the politicians—the men who con- 
sider politics merely as a trade, in which 
everything is fair that brings gain—were to 
have things their own way. The Convention 
met at Columbur, and Mr. Burchard was 
elected President. We copy from the Forest 
City, of Cleveland, an acgount of its doings, 
taken, as that paper says, from the Colum- 
bian, of Cincinnati, & neutral’ paper, whose 
editor-in-chief is a Democrat. 
of being read; it will show what kind of 
supporters the Administration has in Ohio. It 
was a rowdy Convention, vulgar, turbulent, 
unprincipled, shameless. 
Convention of Delegates fairly representing the 
Democratic Party of Ohio, is insulting to the 
masses of that Party. They have some prin- 
ciple, some self-respect, some regard for con- 
sistency. The Convention manifested none. To 
call it a Democratic Convention, is to dishonor 
the name of Democracy. We do not believe 
its proceedings will be ratified cordially by the 
masses who have been accustomed to vote the 
They will ask themselves 
whether it be fit and decent that they should 
countenance and sustain the action of men, 
who, for their own sordid purposes, have suf- 
fered themselves to be used by Executive pat- 
ronage to demoralize their Party, even at the 
risk of disorganizing it. 
It will be seen that this Convention of reck- 
less politicians has readopted the Anti-Slavery 
resolves of 1848, 1850, and 1852, and also 
adopted the resolves of the Baltimore platform. 
If anything were wanting to show their un- 
blushing depravity, it was this mongrelism— 
Pledging themselves in one breath to labor to 
the extent of their constitutional ability for the 
exclusion of Slavery from United States Terri- 
tory, and for the mitigation and final eradica- 
tion of the evil, and in the next, to be silent 
and inactive on the subject, or rather to be 
active in resisting the agitation of it i 


To recognise it as a 


Democratic .ticket. 


Look at the predicament in which the Con- 
vention has placed the Party. . First, it re- 


“That we re-affirm the Ohio platform of 
1848, re-adopted at our Conventions of 1850 


Next, it resolves— 

“That the Democracy of Ohio hereby recog- 
part of their doctrines, 
the Baltimore platform of 1852—laid down by 
the Convention that nominated. our worthy 
Chief Magistrate, Franklin Pierce, as Preel- 
dent of the United States.” 

Finally, by a vote of 107 to 25, it adopts 
both resolutions together. 

The Ohio platiorm of 1848-’50-52, on the 
subject of Slavery, is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as 
they have always done, look upon Slavery as 
an evil, and unfavorable to the full develop- 
ment of the spirit and practical benefits of free 
institutions; and that, entertaining these senti- 
mente, they will at all times feel it to be their 
duty to use all power clearly given by the 
terms of the National Compact, to prevent its 
increase, to mitigate, and finally to eradicate, 
the evil; but be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio do 
at the same time fully recognise the doctrines 
held by the early fathers of the Republic, and 
still maintained by the Democratic Party in 
all the States, that to each State belongs the 
right to adopt and modify its own municipal 
laws, to regulate its own internal affairs, to 
hold and maintain an equal and independent 
sovereignty with each and e 
upon these rights the National Legislature can 
neither legislate nor encroach.” 

The last resolution merély affirms the bald- 
est truisms, about which there is no difference 
of opinion. The first emphatically recognises 
the duty of using “all power clearly given by 
the terms of the National Compact, to prevent 
the increase of Slavery, to mitigate and finally 
Inevitably this involves 
the necessity of freely discussing and agitating 
the whole question of Slavery. This position, 
taken by the Ohio Democracy in 1848, and re- 
affirmed in 1850 and 1852, the Convention of 
January 8th reaffirms; and then stultifies it- 
self by adopting as a part of the creed of 
the Ohio Democracy, the Baltimore platform, 
the resolutions of which on the subject.of Sla- 
very are as follows: 
‘Congress has no power: under the 
Constitution to interfere with or contro! the 
domestic institutions of Pe poregnt States, ese 
that such States are the solé and proper judges 

t. rtaining-to thelr own affaira, 
the Constitution: [The fore- 
clause is a truism, and in perfect har- 
with the truism of the second resolve. of 
ker Convention of Ohio; but, what fol- 
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consequences, and that all such ef- 
-an. inevitable tendency to diminish 
ess of the People, and endanger the 
sta rand permanence of the Union, and 
‘ought not to be countenanced by any friend of 
our political institutions.” . 

Ohio Convention with a beautiful con- 
‘adopts this resolution; condemning in 
rference which, | 


thé-strongest terms the 
by ite first be the duty of 
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», find seek its extinction! 





Union!” » 


Now, we appeal to honorable men of the 
Democratic party. There must be many such— 
men who love the Truth, and hate a Lie, who 
haye some regard for consistency, common 
sense, common decency. They cannot, they 
will not tolerate conduct so base and fraudu- 
lent as this. This Convention, professing devo- 
tion to the Administration, seeks to impose 
upon it; affecting regard for the peculiar in- 
terests of the South, practices the grossest 
double-dealing towards it; glorifying the in- 
telligence and virtue of the People, insults 


them with a bare-faced cheat. 


No epithet is too severe for such conduct. 
Honorable men of all parties must detest it, 
and the honest portion of the Democracy of 
Ohio, if they would save themselves and their 
real principles from dishonor, must repudiate 
alike the action and the nominations of the 
Convention. We now print the report of the 
proceedings of the Convention, copied from the 


paper named above: 


“The Committee on Resolutions re 
following : 

“ Resolved, That we re-sflirm the Ohio plat- | 
form of 1848, re-adopted at our Conventions of 
750 and 52. 

“ Resolved, That we have entire and undoubt- 
ed confidence in the present Administration, and 
will give it our entire and undivided support. 

“ Resolved, That we approve the doctrines and 
principles set forth by Gov. Medill in his re- 
cent Message, and recommend them to the con- 


sideration of the Assembly. 


“On the question of the adoption of this re- 
ort, it was moved to amend by adding the fol- 


owing: 


“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio here- 
by recognise and adopt, as a part of their doc- 
trine, the Baltimore platform of 1852, laid down 
by the Convention that nominated our worthy | 
Chief Magistrate, Framklin Pierce, as President | 
of the Umted States. 

“It was moved to lay it upon the table. Lost. 

“The Chair then put the question, and said 
the ayes eeemed to have it. The vote by counties 
was called for. A debate arose on this, but the 
Chair decided that all debates were out of or- 
der pending the taking of the yote. The deci- 
sion was appealed from, but the Chair was 
sustained. The vote was then taken by coun- 
ties, and resulted as follows—yeas 222, nays 


58. 


“ Much confusion existed during the taking 
of this vote, and delegates were continually 
applying to the secretary to correct the vote of 
their county, alleging that men had fraudu- 
lently voted aye, who had no business to vote 


at all. 


“Mr. McCook moved to substitute for the 


entire repért the following : 


* Resolved, That this Convention, represent- 
ing the Democracy of the State of Ohio, ap- 
prove the first annuak 
Pierce, as, exhibiting the true spirit of progres- 


sive Democ 


“ Resolved, That we should devote our time 
to the present, and. not waste our energies on 


the dead issues of the past. 
“ Resolved, That the acts and 


pres2nt Administration mect our fullest appro- 


bation. 


“ Resolved, That we fail to see the necessity 
of the expression, at this time, of new views by 
the Democracy of Ohio on questions of State 


policy. 


“ Andrew Giffin, of Hamilton county, opposed 
this substitution violently, exclaiming, ‘ You 
can’t put off your Free Soil on us; that won’t 
go down in the State of Ohio.’ Moved to lay 
it on the table. ‘That’s just what we want, 
was cried on the other side, but the motion to 
lay it on the table was lost. The vote by coun- 
ties was then called for on the substitution. 
Here followed a scene of indescribable confu- 
sion. All rose from their seats, and put on their 
hate, because they wanted their hands to ges- 
ticulate with. Everybody talked; nobody list- 
ened. Motions to adjourn were put repeatedly, 
but, in the confusion, it was impossible to tell 
whether they were lost or carried. M. W. 
Myers mounted a chair in the middle of the 
floor, and ciied out, ‘I move that we adjourn 
till half past seven o'clock.’ Nobody seeming 
to attend to him, he repeated the motion at the 
very,top of his voice, adding, ‘I’m here, and I 
mean to keep the floor till the Chair entertains 
my motion” What a yell arose then? Myers’s 
voice was entirely drowned, After a while it 
surged up again: ‘Oh, you ncedn’t try to hal 
loo me down; I’ve been in bigger noises than 
this’ Crash went a chair leg, and down went 
Mr. Myers on the same platform, level with 
the rest of the Democracy. On the opposite 
side of me, a man, whose name T could not 
learn in the confusion, imitated Mr. Myers’s 
plan of mounting a chair, and cried ont, ‘I 
“nove that we all go and take a drink.’ Crash, 


crash, went chairs and benches. 


“ At length, Mr. F. B. Kimble, of Medina 
county, obtained the floor. ‘If the Baltimore 
latform makes this confusion here, what will 
it do at the polls? [Cries of Go it, Uncle Tom’s 
jin.] We have worked unanimously on our 
Ohio platform of 1848 ; there is no need 
for us to go to Washington. or Baltimore, or 
anywhere else, for our principles. Your Dom- 
ocratic majority has always come from the 
Western Reserve. [A member from Hamilton 
county shouted, It’s ad—d lie. Another voice 
criéd out, You’re a d—d fool. Another, You’re 
all Abolitionists up there.’} Mr. Kimble re- 
sumed, ‘Strike, but hear me.’ The Baltimore 
platform closes our mouth on the Slay 
tion, and we Will speak. When Gorrit Smith 
threw down the gauntlet—[Hies, hiss, hise.] 
I’m not tobe hissed down. [Here Mr.’0’Neil 
broke in. Cries of O'Neil, O'Neil, O'Neil 
Kimble: Mr. 0’Neil is too much of a gen 
to interrupt me.” But Mr. O'Neil went on, and 
now for @ time: both spoke, each trying his ut- 
most to drown the voice of the other. 
Free Soil faction, one year ago, voted down the 
| Baltimore faction, and we . 
yg do it again,’ cried out O'Neil. ‘Is Slavo- 
ty ocracy?? cried Mr. Kimble. Im the 
| midst of the confusion, a number of motions to 
adjourn were made. Somebody announced 
| that. Mr. Norris, the nominee for Supreme 
Jadge, is here, having been brought in by the 
d| committee sent to announce his nomination. 
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adjourn the Convention” _— 
- “The President arose and said : 
eight ve att 
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vorable to the 


empting not only to ride two horser, but to 
ride two horses with their heads. turned in di- 
reetly opposite directions! According’ to. the 
Conivention, the doctrine of the Ohio Demoera- 
cy is, thatit is a duty to agitate the question 
of Slavery, and.e duty to resist such agitation, 
It enjoins interference with Slavery, within 
constitutional limits, &s an evil “ unfavorable 
to the fall development of the spirit and prac- 
tical benefitsvof free institutions,” and denoun- 
ces all attempts at interference as “alarming,” 
“dangerous,” against “the happiness of the 
people, and the permarient stability of the 
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| such m water affairs. For: lad. 
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platform ; other gentlemen of 
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Sain. The vote was by cout Sd wd 


for adopting the resolutions, ayes 107, nays 25 
This result was greeted whee wildest ute, 

“During the voting, the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Heretofore, one man had delivered 
the vote of the county, but now every delegate 
Joined in to swell the sound. Every name with 
which any association might be connected was 
the signal for more noise, . For instance, when 
‘Adame county was called, many voices shout- 
ed, ‘Jefferson comes next—hurrah for Jeffer- 


.son!’ After that manner things went. 


» * Andrew,Giffin, of Hamilton, moved a vote 
of thanks to the officere, which was carried, 
and, on motion, the Convention adjourned.” 


—_—e-—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tug ArrRactions or tux Woruy To Come. By 
Afred Bryant, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Niles, Michigan. New York: Published 
by M.W. Dodd. One volume. Sold by Gray & 
Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington. 

Tho design of this little book, as its name 
imports, is to make “Heaven appear brighter 
than earth;” to lure the wandering thou ght 
away from the trifles that surround us, to those 
higher hopes and holier pursuits which are the 
results of Christian faith. It is a simple, sori- 
ous, candid examination of our relations to the 
eternal world, showing the dignity and beauty 
of a life of holiness; and, with a gentle, per- 
suasive influence, bending the thoughts and 
desires of the heart toward Heaven, as the 
summer grass bends to the sweep of the even- 
ing breeze. Without any great originality of 
thought or brilliancy of diction, the author 
has succeeded in placing before his readers 
“The World to Come” in a most attractive 
light; and it is evident that his own soul is 
deeply imbued with the truths of which he 
discourses so pleasantly. It is Heaven, and 
not himself, which he sets before us. To use 
his own words, he has, “like a skilifal bota- 
nist, diligently gathered up the flowers of 
truth, which bloom and wave over tho sunny 
fields of Revelation,” and combined them into 
@ system, whereby “a scheme of blessedness 
is made known to man, capable of enrapturing 
the soul, and drawing the pious heavenward, 
with a power which no earthly attraction can 
weaken, or effectually retard.” 

The chapter on “The Resurrection of the 
Body,” and “The Repose of the Soul,” we 
have read with especial pleasure. We recom- 
mend the book heartily, earnestly, to all who 
would enjoy beforehand the pure and elevated 
happiness of that “better land” Those who 
sincerely desire to be instructed in the right 
way will be profited by this little work, and 
will rise from its perusal with a more earnest 





of President 


don’t mean they 


desire after those things which are eternal, 
and a greater longing for holiness and heaven. 
. * 


Tue Cupistian Wortp Uxrmaskep. By John Ber- 
ridge, A. M., Vicar of Everton, &c. With a Life 
of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Guthrie. In 1 vol. 
pp. 207. Boston: published by Gould & Lincoln. 
Sold by Gray & Ballantyne, and by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Here is an old acquaintance, whom we have 
not seen for a score of years—a mana of deep 
piety, and a never-failing fund of piquant hu- 
mor, not to be repressed. The readers of the 
reeent Review of the Life and Times of Lady 
Huntingdon, in the London Quarterly, have 
had a touch of his humor. This unmasking 
of the Christien world, as it existed a century 
since, will stand for the present day. We 
have wonderfully improved in our stage-coach- 
es, turnpike roads, and invented some things 
which were not dreamed of.in the times of 
old John Berridge: but nothing so. entirely 
novel in the way of piety and the profession 
of piety, that the pictures drawn by him are 
not now quite well suited to the times. 

Berridge was a great scholar, as well as di- 
vine. He-studied fifteen hours a day, in order 
t> enrich his strong mind with all the riches 
of ancient literature. But drollery and divin- 
ity were combined with all his attainments, so 
naturally, that the one could not subsist with- 
out the other: John Berridge is a familiar 
name in Old England, and we hops he may 
find a gracious and smiling welcome to the 
homes of the New World. W. 
LITERARY NOTICE. 

Tae PREACHER AND THE KiNG, or, Bourdaloue in 
the Court of Louis XIV. Translated from the 
French of L. Bungener. With an Introduction, by 
the Rev. George Potts, D. D., pastor of the Univer 
sity Place Presbyterian Church, N. York. 1 vol 
Tux Priest AND THE HueveENort; or, The Persecu- 
tion in the age of Louis XV. By the same author 
and translator. 2 vols. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

For sale by Gray & Ballantyne and Taylor & Mau- 

ry, Washington, D. C. 

These are works of unusual merit and at- 
tractiveness. The preacher is Bourdalove, and 
this work, besides its story of Court morals and 
intrigues, has for its end the discussion of pulpit 
eloquence. Among the principal characters of 
the first work are Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Bossuet, 
and Claude, and the pivot of the book is the 
sermon the eloquent Bourdaloue is to preach 
before the great King. There are few readers 
who, while they are interested by the novelty 
of the scenes drawn by a master hand, will not 
be instructed into a better knowledge of all 
those great men and great eventswhich mark- 
ed the age of Louis le Grand, and his autom- 
aton successor, Louis XV. Here are drawn 
in living life the personages who made that 
age of France to be distinguished as its golden 
age—Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Louis XVI, Bossuet, 
Madame de Montespan, Claude of Charenton, 
Pere le Chaise, Cotin, and others of that reign. 
Of the Jesuits and their victims; the Acad- 
emy and its philosophers—Voltaire, Diderot, 
D’Alembert; the nobles and the women ; the 
saints, and the passing scenes of those days at 
Courtand amid the fastnesses of the Huguenots. 
The sufferings of these poor people, and their 
extermination, are made the subject of the col- 
lequies and descriptions of these two volumes. 
We can commend both these books a3 the work 
of a master, and which Protestants of our age 
may read with profit. The Society of Jesus is 
among us: not a few scattered men, but a con- 
federacy whoee aim and end is the conquest of 
Christianity and the extirpation of what they 
call heresy. It is as certain as effects following 
causes, that whenever the Jesuits and Roman 
clergy in this country shall predominate, our 
Protestantism and its future history will record 
new Saints days, made red with the slaughter 
of the children of our present careless and 
reckless citizens, who, while they hate Protest- 
antism, in some shape or other offensive to them, 
are promoting Papal schools and colleges, bring- 
ing upon the free institutions of this free land, 
so far as they can ‘do so, the calamities which 
are portrayed in these volumes. Let them read 
and ponder. “Rome never changes,” has been 
and is the proud boast of the priesthood of the 


4 | Papal Church; and the Inquisition is already 


announced to the readors of “The Shepherd of 
the Valley,” published at St. Louis, and by 
other Catholic in this country, as only 

ting the time when Protestantism shall 
have been so far supplanted as to make the 
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Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, concurred in opinion 
with Mr. Houston. The President of the Uni- 
ted States was amenable to such regulations 
as that objected to, and he would place none 


hence the great celebrity they have attained. The : 
numerous formidable diseases arising from a diseas- ie 
ed Liver, which so long baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians of the United States, are now 
rendered easy of cure, thanks to the study and per- 
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aty of wes insula: by the armed vente _angrand | only politicians who have profited by it, so far ny are obliged to obtain registers for their | increase of the pay of the Secretary of the| Mr. Ewing read from many authorities in lation-was continued? = ath better don that by which “Asa a ’, ahead AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
athor entering our harbors and committing petty | as the emoluments and distinctions of office are | steamers from Nicaragua, and cannot sail | Senate, and the auditing of his accounts by a | eupport of his position on the constitutional | He explained the British title at Belize to be | 5. ob teins oan hol 4. 0 fs iis eared ll - : -——. 
aders acta of depredation. ‘ concerned; but it is marvellons that Cass, | them under the American flag without the in- | committee of the Senate, were the parts omit- | question. He also thought that, after the ex-,| nothing more than a right of settlement, which nace ee ee Baffled. — Since the days of Esoula- ' 
; t ; : 1d be made, it will devolve on the slaveholde pius, medical men haye striven in vain to conquer 
ativ Daring all this time, the idea of building &@| Douglas, and all that genus, should evince so | tervention of trustees. Referred to the Com- | ted. The accounts are audited by the Treas- penditure of such immense sums of money upon | cou be terminated at this time by Mexico. es eciall: those of the far South h a that arch enemy of mankind, Consumption. Doctor 
mate s° a tl] . ted by the o- lll dent g t0:denke.- tts f. | mittee on Commerce. ury Department, and no change is proposed’in | the improvement of ports and harbors on the He then examined the conduct of Great which of che whys, es r re a to show from Ayer, of Lowell, Massachusetts, has, He have orete 
pal te Navy was indignantly scouted by the-Demo- | profound» devotion to it, as to seek its reaf | "yy. Welter gave notice of a bill to establish | that particular. Atlantic coasts, the present suggestion came | Britain throughout all the negotiations, pend- | Ver ine this mo ctrmting oe ce verived. | reason to believe, succeeded in attaining this object, 
h he cratic Party and by the South. It was regard- | firmation. They certainly gained nothing. by a semi monthly mail between the Atlantic-and Mr. Bayly opposed the, proposed amend- | with a bad grace from the President; but its ing and before the treaty, and since that time, n : —. this pe aed the legal ten- nearer than aby predecessor or contemporary. He 
and ed as one of the most mischievous of all Fed-| the “settlement” of 1850, and we can tell Pacific, by way of Nicaragua. ments. He thought the 446 ought to be aparovel by the distinguished Western Senator, | and contended that Great Britain had violated Af Pe nal m8 ae a Touhy, ? *t pus upon the — 5p nereind Sa tet ites ry Fragen by which 
Oo use eral notions. Thomas Jefferson regarded it | them they will gain a great deal less by the Mr. Chase. I ask leave to present the me- | intrusted with the whole matter. The House | a ready named, was still more marvellous. He | the treaty, and, judging from the recent des- The “le te oe vr Sia one . se all parts of the world. It iz sestannenel ty mana 
bot with peculiar aversion, as repugnant to Demo- | attempt to unsettle Nebraska. They are West- morial of Edward A. Stansbury, and others, of | should regard that body with more delicacy might almost call it an act of moral treason, patch of Lord Clarendon, he supposed the pro- ‘a identi Pa with the ] 4% ne we pes ous eminent persons as the best remedy for diseases ‘4 
= ea ‘ his South P : y the city of New York, praying for the prohi- | than to seek to control it in such a particular. | or its commendation to the West by that Sen- | tectorate of the Moequito coast was to be con- ty i al ° T1 : 044 of chattel | of the throat and lungs extant. Doctor Ayor receiv- ; 
rs of cratic Institutions. He and outhern com-/| ern men—men from the free States of tho bition of Slavery in the Territories, and wher- | The Senate should not thua be subjected to | ator must be regarded as an indication of sin- | tinued, and he was in favor of resisting that ae y in general. his is what the Ameri- | ed a lotter from Hon. Daniel Webster, in which that 
bunny patriots preferred retiring from the ocean alto- | West—their constituents will not thank them | ever the General Government has constitution- | the supervision of an officer. of the Executive. | gular simplicity in eo astute a politician and | violation of the treaty by an efficient demon- pl a a af tse is what the ——— wets . ag PCotorat in the highest terms, 
into gether, to building up a navy to protect com- | for countenancing a conspiracy to plant a se- | al power to do so. Mr. Houston contended that the bill of the | Statesman. — etration. fine it to =. "This is whan BM om, ae the usefulness of this mstjale, tn both enction ana "i 
bdness merce. Rather than go to war to defend | ries of clave States along the track of the Pa-| _ I recognise among.the signatures of this pe- | Senate was an innovation, tending to destrey | The Committee then rose, and reported pro-;, He, however, supposed that there was some Southern. etatéamen in eeneral h - y od shed |, Burope.—New York Sunday Times. 
; ariti ights, let every ship that sails from | ¢if ilroad. bet them and the Pacific | tition the names of not a few among the prom- | all uniformity, and to cut off the Senate from | gress, Mr. Keitt having obtained the floor. mistake in the dispatch, but if another one of and claimed it to b B a ~ 
ring meee by hae, “—e: OE t ee inent business men of New York. I observe, | all responsibility in relation to its expenditures. | Oa motion of Mr. Houston, the House then | @ like tenor were received from the British Ver nt ra + : THE GREAT RESTORATIVE 
ard, our shores be sunk! exclaimed a fervent | ocean. . also, the name of John Jay, a worthy grandson | The Senato and the House should stand alike | proceeded to the consideration of the business | Government, he would introduee a bill placing oy, tok 7 gentlemen; have it your own oo . 
h can orator from the Plantation region; and this} There can be no pretence, in this case, of | of tho first Chief Justice of the United States, | in this matter. on_ the Speaker’s table, the first business in | at the disposal of the President the naval and the le: of Ker on yom ooo By | FEVER AND AGUE CURED BY DR. McLANE’S 
school of statesmen prevailed. Here and there | Nationality, or devotion to the Union. Party | and that of John P. Hale, recently one of our Mr. Bayly resumed. The two Housesshould order being the Senate bill, entitled “An act | military forces of the country, to maintain the © jaw Ol chattel property, the holder thereof LIVER PILLS. 
f th was 2 straggling vessel of war, which was ad- | lines have net been drawn upon the Question. | associates in this chamber. The character of | be independent of each other. prescribing the manner of appointing the As- | rights and honor of the country. eens pie op ae “he, ay that those Mr. Jonathan Hougham, of West Union, Park 
nm ished for shelt natin the Brit- | [¢ has hitherto ly b ade a Questi the memorialists, and, in my judgment, also Mr. Houston said (in response to a question) | sistant Secretary of the Treasury,” end the Mr. Cass replied. b robb as a thea A a thie i the property county, Illinois, writes to the proprictors that he 
” we monished to run for shelter ope Soarce’y Deen made & snes©®- | the objects which they seek, commend this me- | that hoe would hold the Senators to account- | pending question being on the demand for the — y ii ery of ort, And this is precisely the | had cuffered greatly from a severe and protracted 
mcom- ish were about, but a mavy was not to be| The country has not been agitated—the Union morial tO our favorable Gélisideration. I am ability as energetically as he would any of their previous question; which was sustained. House of Representatives, Jan. 16, 1854. pre aves le 7 ee eo to your slaves, who! attack of Fever and Ague, and was completely re- 
who tolerated. Commerce was to be its own pro- imperilled. All that was needed for the organi- aware, however, that the Committee on Terri- | constituents. The question then recurred on the adoption Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Millburn, were all obtained hy that process = Rage mr Bad Ae pened on alone. 
ated tection. If violated, non-importation acts and | zation of Nebraska, was @ quiet, settled pur- | tories, to which memorials cf this description | Mr. Bayly. An Auditor of the Treasury is | of the substitute for the bill; on which ques- | chaplain of the House. A fair attendance of COMMENCEMENT Gua. ONTA : erties, ana ham a, nf deci Ad - phew ap 
wh embargoes would bring the trespassers to terms. | pose on the part of members representing the would perhaps be most appropriately referred, | then not only to examine the accounts of the | tion the yeas and nays were ordered, and re- | members, and a very quiet, sedate, and busi- I ME} 1 LSLAVERY | many discases requiring invigorating remedies; but 
ern ding th ast boats would holdine interaiie; 60 put th h both is opposed to the parsage of these memorials. [ | Senate, but to decide upon their legality. sulted—yeas 96, nays 70. | nees-like House. GAL. the Liver Pills stand pre-eminent as a means of re- bie 
right As for guarding t e coast, gun- ou non-slaveholding inte: , to put through bo "| shall therefore move that the petition be re- Mr. Houston. Certainly. So the substitute was adopted. After the Journal was read— We have been searching after the legal | storing a disorganized Liver to healthy action; 
, and perform that service. So Jefferson reasoned | Houses a simple bill for that purpose. No agi- ceived, and, for the present, laid on the table. The question was then taken, and the Dill | 


Mr. Bissell presented a bill giving four 
was rejected, as amended—yeas 70, nays 107. | months pay to each officer and soldier rescued 

A motion was made to reconsider the vote | from the steamer San Francisco, and to the 
rejecting the bill, and to lay that motion on | widows-and children of such as have been lost; 


foundations of American Slavery, but they have 
thus far eluded our detection. Not.tho slight- 
est vestige of legality has been found in the 
African slave trade, from its beginning to the 


and acted, carrying on a commercial war, at 
the expense of commerce; economizing and 
paying off the debt of the country, but leay- 


tation was necessary. Such a bill passed the 
House last year, and not a word was uttered in 
regard to Slavery. It was too clearly right, 


rnest 
prnal, 
aven. 


I give notice, however, that I shall, hereafter, 
submit a motion that this memorial, and others 
on the same and similar subjects, be taken up 






























ie ® : k G8 “9 r ittee. above them: nor did he thmk, with eve s- | the table. | which was referred to the Committee on Mili- | present time. It was never legalized by the | severance of the distinguished physician whose nams 
x ing it without defence, while, by habitual sub- | to be opposed by any organized hostility among ~~ sllory se rg “i repeal the | sible regard for the dignity of the Senate, that Mr. Macdonald moved to reconsider the | tary Affairs. sritish Government. The successful estab. — eervy pees cove. _ pt ‘ 
a. Bor- mission to flagrant insult and wrong, he in-| the Southern members. Many of them voted discriminating duties on Spanish vessels, any branch of the Government should ask | vote just taken, and also moved to lay the mo- | A dozen members now sprung to the floor, ge this fact, by Wm. Pitt, in the Brit- This invaluable medicine should always be kept } 
a Life vited aggression, and by embargoes and non-| for it, feeling, doubtless, that opposition from On motion of Mr. Adams, the Committee on | such exemption. Mr. Jones spoke at some | tion to reconsider on the table. all apparently prepared to offer preambles and ish ‘or tea Stone ce, led to the | within reach; and on the appearance of the earliest 
—_ importation acts, only aggravated the hostile | them would be too flagrantly sectional. Had Retrenchment was authorized to employ a clerk. | length. : Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, demanded the | resolutions in relation to the disaster of the | @ts for its suppression y oth the British and | symptoms of diseased Liver, it can be safely and use- i 
r . «ge Desins “Ad * » - And on motion of Mr. Gwin, the Select Com-| Mr. Stanton, of Tonnessee, asked if a resolu- | yeas and nays on the motion; which wero or- | steamer San Francisco, and the rescue of her | American Governments; for the struggle was | fully administered. ' 
neoln. feelings already existing. During his entire the same policy prevailed among Northern men | © "on the Pacific Railroad was allowed to | tion of either H ouse, relating to its contingent | dered, and it was decided in the affirmative— | passengers and crew. Great disorder prevail- | simultaneous on both sidesof the Atlantic, and a eee pF ny RR Be 
faury, ; administration and that of Madison up to the | this year, there could have been no serious dif- eniploy a clork. : fund, was not, and had not always been, con- | yeas 106, nays 30. ed for a time, in consequence of the earnest de- | the logical victory there was felt and acknowl-| a4 take none else. There are other Pills, purport. 
‘ Declaration of War, in 1812, this anti-naval | ficulty. Beyond all doubt, Nebraska would| Mr. Fish reported a bill for the reliof of the | sidered a svfficient voucher. The House then adjourned until Monday | sire of several members from New York, and | edged here. It was never legalized by the | ing to be Liver Pills, now bofore the public. 
have } policy prevailed to such an extent, indeed, that | haye been organized, with almost es little dis- | captors of the frigate Philadelphia. Mr, Jones would not answer as to the usage, | next, for the purpose of enabling the Door- | Pennsylvania, each to present and read his own | Colonies, but the as of the mother country a aes TAgeiPille. alse Mts Srey ra | wee 
deep only a few months before the breaking out of | cussion as took place in relation to the Territo- oe oye —. om wes a er Rage Seti pose re Snap voted that | keeper to adjust the gas fixtures about the hall. a Ee aS fais - — , -—_ ~ nce. mi — tears ponane betes ot oll ney g Store 
.he- the war, the Democratic majority in Congress ry of Washington, or Minnesota. It would inten. eee, a oe “ay. Stanton argued ‘hint rules and special Senate, Monday, January 16, 1854. before the House his eloquent series, thanking the legality of American Slavery make no dis- — 70M < = 
bf the refused to vote even the petty sum of $300,000 | have been regarded free, as a matter of course, Mr. Badger submitted a resolution, chang- | laws never could be adapted to very item of Mr. Pearce submitted a resolution, directing _ the commanders, officers, and crews, of the | tinction between slaves imported before and 0. 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole - 
Lady to refit two or three frigates; and immediately | Who has broken up this unity among North- | ing the 48:h rule, regulating the admissions to | expenditure. the Committee on Naval Affairs to inquire into | British ship Three Bells, the American ship | Sine the prohibitory act, taking effect in 1808. | 1N sale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu- 1 
have after war was declared, it was seriously pro-| ern men? Who has hatched this infernal plot, “s ae 9 of the Senate. Laid over. , Mr. Jones ar pe it, — hence weenghs ud ree ee “ne pa ari or ae: ~ rere sar oe! ee ngaler ys ea pari for rer Savers othe sae ot Be Wl valk factory. whee Jan. 19—3m ‘ 
13 . * ‘ . . =e he Senate then resumed the consideration | an examination of expenses by a competent of- | know: eb 8 nd crew © iF gallant, periious, and merciiul interposi- 8. “THE YOUNG PEO "Ss FAVO A 
king posed, ms > ops rs been the | to disorganize the North, ama invite plavery ae of the Message of the President, transmitting | ficer, subsequent to their beitig seaarred, was | British ship “Three Bells,” and to the Ameri- | tion, and opdting! a Joint Committee, docaiet- legal tenure that may be thus deseribed, and ie y" New al Im srt ohare aie 
rae five Son Prd sloope, and m4 ee Se new aggressions ?- For act — “aie | certain correspondence relating to the Clay- | the more imperatively neceasary. can vessels “ Kilby” and “ Antarctic,” fortheir | ing of nine members of the Houseand — of the)| that is thus upheld, stands self-convicted of 
e our only naval force, in apprehension of their | this Pandora’s box opened? us always is 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET enters 
upon the Ninth Year of its publication, with the 
January Number. This Magazine has acquired the 
name of the “ Young People’s Favorite.” It has 
become a hougehold word. Its articles comprise an 
almost endless variety ; all, whether grave or humor 
ous, adapted to instruct as well as entertain, and the 
whole pervaded by an air of pure and healthful mo- 
rality. 


ton Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. Clayton then addressed the Senate ‘in 
reply to the speech made yesterday by Mr, 
Cass. He said that he was surprised, after lis- 
tening to more than one half of the Senator’s 

ech, to hear him arrive at the same conclu- 
sion on the whole subject, that he [Mr. Clay- 
ton] had long since expreseed. He read a pare- 
‘graph from the speech of the Senator to this 
effect, and expressed hia gratification at being 
able cordially to shake hands with’ the Senator 
on this point, and would stand side by tide 
with him in maintaining the treaty, and in en- 
deavoring, if possible, to compel Great Britain 
to observe it. 

The Senator complained for two hours of 
him, snd he feared that the Senator would 
wind up by declaring the treaty to be alto- 
gether null and void. But they both now saw 
that Lord Clarendon desires a new treaty ; and 
they both concur in saying the rcquest should 
not be listened to, bat that the Government 
of the United States should insist on Engiand 
observing faithfully the treaty. The Senator 
chided him fortwo hours, and then said he was 
right. It reminded him of an anecdote of 
schoolboy days, where a boy was flogged and 


Mr. Mace would not be lacking in courtesy 
to the Senate, but did not think such a thing 
was involved, The Senate could not suffer in- 
convenience from the want of the power asked. 
Mr. Dickins is an honorable man: “go are we 
all honorable men.” Under the proposed bill, 
he would be empowered to draw a million of 
dollars from the Treasury ; and it required him 
eight days after to give a bond for $20,000 in 
security ! 

Mr. Houston explanined that the-contingent 
fund of the Senate could not be possessed by 
the Secretary in sums exceeding the amount of 
his bond, and could not be drawn upon at 
all, except under the direction of the President. 

Mr. Mace said this would all be done away 
with by the proposed bill. There would be no 
responsibility. Mr. Dickins would, beyond a 
doubt, disburse the money properly, but this 
bill would not compel him to do so. If he was 
infallible, and the Senate and its committee 
should always prove so, all would be well. But 
it was not altogethor beyond possibility or pre- 
cedent for public men to prove frail, avd he 
thought laws holding them to responsibility 
would not prove wholly useless. 

He concluded by urging the recommendation 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Clingman continued the debate on the 
bill to print the Cen:us Report, and said he 
thought it was a bad bill, and had heard no 
sufficient reason why it should be passed. He 


oach- 
hings 
hes of 
tirely 
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bravery and humanity displayed in the yrs 
ous rescue by them of the passengers of the 
steamer San Francisco. 

~ He paid an eloquent tribute tothe gallantry 
and high degree of humanity evinced by the 
noble commander of the British vessel “Three 
Bells,” in lying, with his own brig shattered by 
the same storm, alongside of that steamer du- 
ring the perilous situation of those on board. 
He commented also on the admirable conduct 
displayed by the officers and crews of the other 
vessels, and said such exertions only could have 
been prompted by the purest feelings of hu- 
menity. 

Mr. Shields submitted as a substitute for 
the resolution, one calling upon the Secretary 
of War to communicate to the Senate all au- 
thentic information in the possession of the 
War Department in rolation to the cause of 
the wreck of the steamer San Francisco, and 
the meats used and employed in the rescue of 
the persons on board the same. 

He said he had had an interview with the 
Secretary of War on the subject, and was in- 
formed that he expected full and authentic in- 
formation upon the whole subject matter in 
three days. When this information was re- 
ceived, the Senate could act advised!y in with- 
holding and bestowing acknowledgments and 
rewards. 

Mr. Gwin was in favor of the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Maryland. He 


Senate, to take the subject into consideration, 
and report to Congress what action, in their 
opinion, is proper in the premises. 

Mr. Cutting proposed an additional resolu- 
tion, recommending that the payment of suit- 
able compensation to these merchant ships be 
also considered and reported upon. He also 
read his full series, but this alone was, at his 
request, adopted by Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, presented, and 
read for information, his series. He was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Walsh, of New York, who 
ironically hoped the House would come to order 
and listen, or let him listen to the pathetic 
resolutions of Mr. Florence. When the Speak- 
er had brought the House to order for this pur- 
pose, Mr. Florence resumed at the precise word 
in the middle of a sentence at which he had 
left off, when general langhter arose. But Mr, 
Florence persisted, and read through his vory 
appropriate and feeling preamble and resolu- 
tions, which propose, in addition to other things, 
that medals be presented to all who participated 
in the work of rescuing the unfortunate suffer- 
ers on board the steamer. 

Mr. Walbridge made several fierce attempts 
to read the resolutions he had prepared, but 
was unsuccessful. There was now great con- 
fusion ; and various motions to refer, inquiries 
relating to the proper order of business, &c., 
were made by Messrs, Walbridge, Campbell 
of Ohio, Walsh, Faulkner, Clingman, and 


legal identity with piracy and crime, and must \ 
accordingly be adjudged null and void, when- 
ever the claim comes before a righteous and 
impartial tribunal. 

To this it may be objected, that our histori- 
cal view of the African slave trade embraced 
only that which was prosecuted under the Brit- 
ish flag; whereas the first introduction of 
slaves into the present limits of the United 
States was by a Datch vessel, under the Dutch 
flag, and the traffic may have been duly legal- 
ized by the Dutch Government. 

The answer to this objection is easy, and it 
is twofold. First. That Datch importation was 
but a drop in the bucket, compared with the 
illgal English imporiation that soon followed, 
increased, and continued. To set up the dis- 
crimination is to render it incumbent on our 
slaveholdeys to prove that their slaves are de- 
scendants cf those imported under some for- 
eign flag! Even then théy would have to 
prove the legality of the foreign slave traflic. 

But. in the second place, slaves imported un- | 
der a foreign flag become free the moment they 
touch the soil of a country wherein Slavery is 
not legalized, because Slavery exists only under 
the jurisdiction of municipal, poritive, local 
law. This point was established in my first 
letter, in which I appealed to Southern deci- 
sions. “In the case of Marie Louise vs. Mar- 
riot et al., in which the slave had been taken 


capture should they venture to pat to sea! 

We never read this chapter in our history, 
without a feeling of deep humiliation. If, in- 
stead of paper protcots for & dozen years, & 
war of embargoes, and the farce of gun-boats, 
we had built, in the beginning of troubles, an 
efficient navy, and put it in active service as a 
sea police, to watch over our ships and sailors; 
it would have done infinitely more to prevent 
war, than all the long-suffering and long-wind- 
ed ‘memorials of Madison and Jefferson. We 
did not want a navy for purposes of war, but 
for police purposes. England and France saw 
that we had none; our commerce was a tempt- 
ing prize; the naval neces-ities of England 
were urgent; American ships could be violated 
with impunity, American seamen impressed 
without danger, and.so we wero plucked by 
both Powers, till absolutely driven by despe- 
ration, at last, to resort to arms. A moderate 
but active and efficient naval force would have 
probably prevented that accumulation of 
wrongs which finally provoked this calamitous 
event. 

Has History no lesson for us? As we said 
in the beginning of this article, the indications 


Freedom stabbed in the house of her professed 
friends. Thus always come from the North 
the brain. that devises; thé hand that inflicts 
dishonor and injury upon it. 

We hope Mr.. Douglas is not the author of 
that Report, or Bill—that, as chairman of the 
Committee, he acts only a8 its mouth-piece— 
we hope that, as an individual member of the 
Senate, he will take occasion to review this 
whole matter, and, ere it be too late, relieve 
himeelf from all. responsibility for 2 measure 
which must sink any Northern politician who 
shall attempt to support it. 


DUELLING. 


We would not have any one understand, by 
the remarks in yesterday’s paper, introducing 
the account of the Soulé duels, that we consider 
the question of the morality of duelliog at all 
a doubtful one. ‘The practice is barbarous, 
wrong, and absurd. This is, the prevailing 
sentiment. of Christendons penne code ‘the scolded for a half hour, when the master told 
“men of honor” may devise for themselves. | him “You have done right, you dog; bul: you 

Who thinks better of any man for having | didn’t intend it—you were right cn!y by acci- 
fought a duel? Was it necessary to attest the dent.” 
courage of Hamilton? Had he declined the 
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The error of the Senator in January of last 
















to France by her master and brought back,|’ four copies, 874 cents, $3 50 
Mau- ; 1 i A é ._. | year was in supposing that the Central Amer- | advocated an amendment that would leave a | thought this subject would involve many in- | others. Judge Mathews said sie Being free for one mo- Five copies, 80 cents, 4 00 
foreshatte mgt: = var ie eee what challenge, would his reputation for heroism yo meant by the testy, included the British | limited portion of the contingent fund in the | quiries appropriate to several committees— Mr. Chandier’s series and the additional res- | ment in France, it was not in the power of her Right copies, 75 cents, 6 00 

may bo He. varying poenes, neane con prodigs. have suffered ? What could he prove by stand- 


and for a club of eight or more, an extra copy will be 
sont to the one who gets up the club. 

All subscriptions must commence with the begin- 
ning of a volume, and must be accompanied with the 
money. Address. post-paid, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 118 Nassau street, N. Y. 


settlement at the Belize, commonly called Brit- 
ish Honduras; that grevious error the Senator 
still persisted in, > 

Mr. C. contended that the Senator has pro- 
duged nothing new to sustain this position, ex- 


nd at- 
e, and 
ls and 
pulpit 


hands of the Secretary of the Senate.“ He 
moved the previous question, which was sec- 
onded; and the question recurring on the 
amendments of the committee, they were sev- 
erally agreed to, , 


whether relief ought not to be given to those 
who rescued the passengers; whether pensions 
ought not to be given to the relatives of those 
who lost their lives in that vessel, and remu- 
neration made to those who lost their proporty 





olution of Mr. Cutting were finally adopted. 
Mr. Churchwell’s resolution, that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means be instructed to re- 
port a bill giving a credit of four years to rail- 
road companies to pay the duty on iron import- 


former owner to reduce her again to Slayery.’’+ 


At firat, a struggle between the Western na- Witiiam Goopenn, 


tions and the overshadowing Despotism of the 
East, Revolution may burst forth at any mo- 
ment, and substitute a war of Principles for a 


ing up to be shot at? Not the possession of 
patriotism, virtue, integrity, truth, honor—for 
Burr, who was destitute of all these, stcod on 






















* American Slave Code, p. 260; Weld’s Slaveryas 
it Is, p. 139. 





















the same level, exposed, as he believed, to the F : ee : t Jadge Mathews, of Louisiana, in the cage of aie et 
Snes of ; 4 b " q i) A . ’ cept the reliance he seemed to place upon the The bill was then ordered to a third reading, in that vessel. . ed by them for railroad purposes, was now ta- Seville ws. Chretian, notices “the absence of any TWENTY OR THIRTY GOOD AGENTS 

e war of Rival Interests, in which the Partics| ,. 4. danger? And what did that cold-blood- | ignorance displayed in the recent English des- | and was read a third time, and passed—yeas | Mr. Mason supported the resolution of the | ken up in order—the question being on the | logislative act of European Powers for the introdue- | will be employed to travel in different parts of the 
ps suet, now allied may be divided, and the Parties ed man gain? Did he disarm prejudice, win atches on this subject. He read a note from | 113, nays 52. Senator from Maryland, but thought the in- motion of Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, to lay Sen of Uierery inte eas quae setae -s Union, a se parm of renteting wiheetbans and 
ix ee now antagonistic may be united. Meantime, public confidence, compel belief in the-purity vi hl a y wich it yee sold heey The House'then adjourned. eB ought to be sent to the Military Com- | it on the table; which was determined in the Z ss. has tines Gods. yp 263-4. é y; pote She bonnd vel weal - mre Dor ating ith 
preaca our flag would float on every ses, our ships be AOR SSSUMOCC IN Wie, FEC ispatcnes, tha : 






affirmative—yeas 98, nays 92. 


of his character? He killed his man, and be- 
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of fact, the war of 1812 determined no ques- 
tion connected with those rights, nor has Eng: 


rights and privileges of neutral nations. What; 
then, is the best safeguard against the repeti- 
tion of insults and outrages which would inevi- 
tably lead to instant war? A respectable, an 
ficient and active naval force, ready to pro- 


All duels are as senseless, if not so atro 
cious, and so deplorable in their consequences, 


planation is demanded, and 
fended member -goes to the 


refused. The of- 
field of honor, to 


prove the injustice of the epithet, by giving 
the offending member a chance to shoot him! 
Cogent logic! Excellent sense! Suppose the 
charge bo that he is no gentleman, or that he 


and California, as parts of Cerftral America, 
Such authorities he held to be unworthy to be 





the Union. He said he acted on the definition 
of Central America made in tho treaty by the 
U. States with Central America, in 1825; and 
the,same boundaries then, named were defined 
by the Clayton-Balwer treaty, With this sin- 
gle point, he could almost allow the fifteen col- 


proeeeded to tho consideration of private bills 
on the Speaker’s table, this being the day set 
apart for that purpose ; when 


York, and one at Norfolk, for the purpose of 
affording relief to vessels in distress, But its 
present consideration being objected to, it was 
laid on the table, to take its regalar course. 
The committees were then called upon for 
reports, when several of an unimportant char- 


ciary, to which had been referred the question 
of the right of the Hon. 8S. 8. Phelps to occupy 


He also presented a paper ccntaining the 
views of the minority of the Committee on the 
subject, 

Mr. Hunter presented the memorial of the 
Southern Baptist Conference, asking the adop- 
tion, by the United States, of measures to secure 


suceeeding day, (private bill days excepted,) 
until the subject shall be disposed of. The rules 
were suspended, and his revolution was adopted. 


see ; which was rejected, 

Mr. Zollicoffer proposed a resolution, making 
the bill for building six first class steam frig- 
ates the special order of the day, in Committee 
of the Whole, for Thursday of this week ; 
which was also rejected, ~ 


inevitably before them. 


yesterday evening, with one hundred and sixt, 
ersong saved from the San Francisco, whic 
oundered at sea on the 5th of January. 


respecting the fate of this ill-fated vessel, and 
ite unfortunate multitude of passengers; and 


The ship Three Bells arrived at New_York 


They inelude about one hundred offivers and 





; i ; i i Senate, January 13, 1854. ; took a similar view of the subject.| Mr. Jones, of Tennesse nat aba Address, a6-bove, , we 
aes freightos _— the ow of all climes. came a wandering Cain—the blood of the mur- wo ~ oraclygany rw po every Paar pc Bass The Senate wail not in Moot ain ae wee connie = Sseitl Badger ona the rules, e order bs cepts Liar t0 beaten a et: ee ee ee Jan. 19, gor Wite Nemesn street; New York. 
ovelty Questions like those which sprung up between | 3,.44 upon his soul, hated and abhorred by | was.a part of the political Central America. ate Houston, the resolution offered by Mr. Pearce | resolution making the consideration of the isi og ee an EPENDENT. 
pill not Feanee and England in the beginning of this} 1, country, one of whose greatest and best | He proceeded to chow that the maps and at- House of Representatives, Jan. 13, 1854. was agreed to, and also the resolution offered,| Homestead bill the order of the day for Tues-| We record with emotions of sorrow the ters | a e p w m ar 4 anes 
of all century, might be revived ; neutral rights might nth ee td pees lases rclied upon as showing Honduras to bein | After the Journal had heen read, the House | by Mr. Shields. : _ | day, the 14th of February next, and for each ribly truthful information that has redehed us ee 
mark- be again drawn into controversy. As a matter : Central America, also described Mexico, Texas, Mr. Pettit, from the Committee on the Judi- 


HIS well-known and widely circulated Journal, 
condueted by Pastors of Congregational churches 
in New York and vicinity, has completed its fifth year. 


5 . . . : ‘ It is now enlarged; is published in a quarto form, 

as that. used by any statesman, If the Senator, in| Mr. Drum, by permission, proposed a resélu- | @ seat as a Senator from the State of Vermont, | — Mr. Zollicoffer proposed a resolution, refer- | yet not without a feeling of deepest gratitude | and contains Lctlin cckomie, a Aiiy per cent. more 

er land or France ever disavowed. any'G te 0-1" <asieatee of Congress applies a rude epi- | ‘Voting for that treaty, relied on such a map for | tion, to the effect that the Secretary of the'| mado a report, which bind he to he print. | ring £0 =e aati at ea, eo the | for the deliverance of the many who escaped | eading matter then ever before, being the largest 
golden fonsive pretensions they then set up; so that . | the description of Central America, hc must | Navy be instructed to cause three vessels to ba | ed; and, on his motion, the subject was post- | propriety and expediency of establishing & : ‘ : religious paper in the world! 
ossuet, we aera be called upon to vindioate the thet to a brother member. Retraction or eX-| have voted to place Texas and California out of always in readiness—cne at Boston, one at New poned till Wednesday nexé. military academy at the Hermitage, in Tennes- from the awful perils that for a timescemed 80) In acdition to the regular éditorial corps, Rev. @ 


B. Curever, D D., Rev. Henry Warp Bexcurr, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rey. C. L. Brace, and “ Minnie 
Myrtie,” are stated contributors, ewgaged to write 
weekly, and will be assisted hy most able Correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, who will do all in their 
power to make this Journal an interesting religious 
and family paper. : : 
Torms.—Notwithstanding the immense addition of 















° pry of the Senator’s speech, full as they were 
is gui f ntruth, does he prove e | of errors, to go unanswered. If the Senator |. 
» guilty ak tate ¢ : vite re. | could pritities ce the authority of eny American 
is a gentleman, and that he is tru > of oF & 

ceiving the contents of his adversary’s pistol | on don the ~ sve salah ote the =e 
in his stomach, or by lodging the contents of | tor +> he victor. m 

his in his adversaty’s liver? He may do both;| Ho then showed what the British claim was, 
and yet be aliar and a blackguard ; fur liars and maintained that by his troaty he had 


bays at 
mecnots. 
d their 
he col- 
piumes. 
he work 


acter were presented. 

Mr. Latham, of California, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported the Senate 
bil] authorizing the extension of the period of 
time for which the California Land Title Com- 
mission. was organized, and, by permission, ex- 
plained the neceeaar of the prompt action of 
Congress upon this measure, ay the least delay 


to Ameri¢ans, while travelling or sojourning in 
foreign countries, the right of religious freedom. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Dixongave notice of an amendment he 
intended to offer to the bill to establish a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Nebraska, which would 
provide that so much of the act of Congrees of 
1820, in relation to the admission of Missouri 


Mr. Chamberlain, of Indiatia, presented a 
series of resolutions. requesting the Committee 
on Public Lands, to report a bill to provide for 
the survey of the public lands with a view of 
making appropriations of the same, for the 
purpose of making railroads through the States 
and Territories, and for granting portions of 
these Jands to actual settlers. The instructions 


soldiers, and most of the crew of the ill-fated 
steamer. A number of other passengers were 
taken off the sinking ship by the barque Kilby, 
bound for Boston, and many by the ship Ant- 
arctic; bound for Liverpool. 

Most of the cabin passengers, together with 
as many soldiers as it was deemed prudent for 
her to take, numbering in all about one hon- 


tect our flag against violation on every sea, 
against assaults which would only be attempt- 
ed when impunity could be hoped for. It 
would be madness to burden the resources of 
the country with building and maintaining vast 
squadrons to match those of England and 


at least $8,000 to the yearly expenses of the paper, 
the price will remain the same— 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 

af paid strictly in advance, or $2,50 if not paid within 
three months. No ew names entered without tho 
money. * 

Agents.—Clesgymen and Postmasters are antho- 
rized Agents, and are solicited to engage in the work 
of extending-our citeulation. Fifty eents commission 




















































bur age France. We do not need them; nor shall we “And eg. | abandoned nothing. 4} would cause the present commission to expire | 98, State, as probibitsSlavery and involuntary | to the committee embraced in these resolutions | dred pereons, ara on board the barque Kilby. | on each new eric in| Nes abated Chom. . 
pees + ever need them, if we k:cp atloat a force sufi at ee a san: a _ He examined the qaasi-or co¥iditional ratifi- ¢ @ new commission could be diewarled servitude in that portion of the Territory. of | are very elaborate, comprising probably all the | She has probably gone to Bermuda, having “Bape: wn y= Sahomey Scthtgendetien 
@ con- dient to act a3 a police for the protection of our caped unhart. ; sble, this p cation of the treaty, and his counter declara- |’ The bill was according!y passed. Louisiana lying north of 36 deg. 30 min., be oe ars necessary to be embraced in the | parted company with the steamer during @ JOSEPH H. LADD, 
nest. of commerce, in turbulent times, signinet the isso- As the world grows more sensible, prac- tion, and maintained they did not in any wise| Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, from the Committee inapplicable to the Territory embrac- ired bill. They were ted, gale on the night of the 29th Mi oH our Pusiisuer oF THE INDEPENDENT, 


ht they tice loses ground, as much on account of its | affect or change the treaty itself. He referred | on Publie.Lands, reported back the Homestead | © within the boundaries of Nebraska. me ‘Mr, Mace, of Indiana, proposed a bill to di- e ship 





days before the Three Bells left. No. 10 Spruce street, New York, 








lence and aggression of itresponsiblo haval offi- 


















Fs = . . et Whee “ , re ie, at / ar P: . ‘ hy Paes “ert eae 7 * : idue cf the| Prepaying postage; and money £0 sent will be con- 
: : A In the earlier part to the precedent of the protocol with the Mex. | bill, with a substitute therefor, and moved that Mr. Pettit, from the Judiciary Committee, to | vide that State into two Judicial Districts; which | Antarctic has on board the resi sepay ae 

owing cers. absurdity oss wickedness, sat at the | ican var essrs. and_| the bi be refe it. | Which had been referred the Mr, Chase’e] | was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. | troops, and Captain Watkins, of the San Fran- | *ideted at our risk. 

ects of this century, it was as prevalent at the Clifford, witch the Un Us 3 M Sevier and bill and report ferred to the Commit- f r ' on Jat ps, Pp 


Need we say, that the considerations we 





States had most cor- to divide the State of Ohio into two judicial | .. Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, presi cisco, who has proceeded to Liverpool with Uo>The paper will besent in exchange for one year 








; Ce. . tee of Ways and Means, a inted ; Mir. 0 presented a reso 7 iodical that will pub- 
2, Our have presented constrain us to approve. on th North as it has since been in the South, but it, rectly maintained that that protocol in no wise | wae so fe aly 5 ga . roa distri¢ts, roported the same back, with several | lution, instructing the Committee of | them, to see that they are properly provided Se as Rermnetea Tiadios thie cee” Ht 
record whole, of the recommendations of the Seasstaly has almost disappeared thence, before the ad- | changed the treaty, Mr. Cutting, from the Committee on the Ju- | #mendments. Mens after consulting witlk. te. ee . lhe: tn art 




















vance of a higher and more humanized form 
of civilization. In the South it still maintains _ 
some ground ; but it is evidently on the dééline. 2 


th the gale ofthe 23d December the San 
Francisco broached to twice, and was much. 
disabled. On the 24th all her spars and sails 
wero Bows away. At one o'clock in the 


hughter 
is and 
Protest- 


, reported a bill to secure the rights of | Mr. Hamlin, from the Committee on Printing, | the Treasury and the Poste 

tigenship to the children of citizens born out | reported a resolution directing Re printing of | Teport a bill admi 

f the U: os. Mr. Cutting explained | --——. copies of an gta f the census, | ny for all such com 
: , PP: oi 


at, by the common Jaw, children so born | ¢ 












of the Navy for an increase of our naval force ? 
So far as We can see, they are prudential, and 
hot coneeived in any spirit of aggression. Nor 


He then took up the subject of Mr..Cass’s | dici 
interview during last winter with Mr, King, | citi 


7. S. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
statements in the Senate of what took 


IVES over 900 large, double-colamn octavo pages 
G of Choice Reading Matter in a year; alro, from 
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ace at that interview, and held that Mr. 
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from the Executive, the House resumed the con- | 
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will contain a new moral Story, by Mr. ART UR, of 
considerable length, entitled ; 

“The Angel of the Household.” 
UG"Send for Specimen numbers, They will be 
furnished free of ¢ f ; 























25th @ heavy sea struck the steamer amidships, 
carrying away both smoke pean, ot the 

per saloon, staving the quarter deck, and 

ing overboard a large number of 

sides killing three of the ehip’s crew. On the sat charge 
28th the barque Kilby was spoken, and laid} Tenus, 1x ADVANCE, » a year. 

by the steamer until three o’clock in " ¥ Twelve Soples, ox0 year, $15, and one to getter up 


inals have been sent to the United States this 
| week, as free emigrants, by the London Reform- 
Fatory Institute: On Thureday there was a 
zu- | leave- . S #@ were made, and Lord 
and | Shaftesbu shook bende with each of the emi- 
by,| grants. This nob: is-very active in all 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUCCANEERING IN CALIFORNIA. 
The late arrivals from California bring ac- 








Various parties of American citizens are openly 
attempting to obtain possession of Sonora, a 
State belonging to Mexico, and annex to it to 
the United States. Cap. Walker, as has already 
been announced, has mado a descent upon it, 
with a handful of followers, set up a Govern- 
ment, organized a Cabinet, and adopted the 
civil code of Louisiana. Mr. Emery, Secre- 
tary of the sham Republic, having returned to 
San Francisco, has been raising recruits, Cali- 
fornia isin a state of high excitement; the 
buceaneering spirit is everywhere aroused ; the 
flag of a recruiting station has been hoisted in 
San Francisco. Bands of armed men embark 
in broad daylight, and more than a thousand 
adventurers have sailed to reinforce Watker, 
without molestation from State or Federal au- 
thorities. More atrocious violations of the 
rights of a friendly nation have never been 
committed. The whole scheme from beginning 
to end is one of robbery and murder, It is a 
damning disgrace to the people of this Union, 
and to the Government, which from remissness 
or connivance has failed to curb it. Had it 
been leas engaged in crushing out the free spirit 
of the country, it would have had more time to 
devote to the suppression of these buecaneering 
projects. r 

A San Francisco paper says that the depart- 
ment of Sonora comprises 75,000 square 
miles—about one-half as much as the area of 
California—and that the population is estima- 
ted at from 60,000 to 100,000, including 10,000 
ve 15,000 Apaches, and other wild Indians. 
A portion of the country is susceptible of till- 
age, but its great attraction: is. vast mineral 
wealth—the plains and the region near the 
mountains abounding in mines of silver and 
gold. The same journal adds: 

“There are several good ports on the Gulf; 
Guayamas is the best. If Sonora should be 
annexed, the Gila route would rise in import- 
ance, and the Pacific railroad would necessa- 
rily go thither. Sonora is nearer to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley than California, and would, per- 
hapa, attract more immigrants. From Santa Fe 
to the nearest mines is 350 miles, and to Guay- 
amas is about 550 miles. The annexation of 
Sonora would make El Paso a place of import- 
ance, which is only about 350 miles from 
Gusyamas, and would be on the main route 
to the Mississippi Valley. Guyamas is about 
900 miles from this city by the land trail.” 

One fact is overlooked or suppressed in the 
accounts generally published in the newspa- 
pers this side of the mountains: it is, that at 
the bottom of all these buccaneering projects 
lies that root of evil, that ever-working ele- 
ment of violence, discord, and ruin—Negro 
Slavery. The same sinister influence which 
planted Slave Labor in Texas, brought about 
a war with Mexico, has repeatedly interfered 
for the purpose of bolstering up Slavery in 
Cuba, forced upon the country the Compro- 
mises of 1850, and isnow demanding entrance 

into Nebraska, has originated the piratical 
movements against Sonora. To prove that we 
do not speak at random, we copy the following 
from an editorial in the Alta California of De- 
cember 15th, the oldest journal; we believe, in 
that State. 

“As long ago as last winter, there was a 
great scheme in the process of formation, for 
the purpose of taking the State of Sonora, and 
planting the institution of Slavery on the Pacific. 
The headquarters of these ‘ manifest destiny ’ 
men, who foresaw that the people of the Uni- 
ted States musi carry the principles of liberty, 
equality, and republicanism, to all parts of 
North America, was Benicia. A delectable 
crowd of hangers-on were about the capital, 
whose chief object was to mature their plans 
for this campaign. They saw the duty clearly 
before them, to carry the glorious institution of 
Slavery into territory now free from it, at the 
point of the bayonet. To perfect their plans, 
they met at Benicia, and, like prudent and sen- 
sible men as they were, got clerkships in the 
Legislature, and, without doing any, duty, they 
got from $10 to $20 each, per day. Since then, 
they have been at work, cautiously and adroit- 
ly arranging their plans, and the ball has now 
opened. The great work has begun, and our 
citizens are rushing to the scene of action to 
share the booty, the beanty, and the glory. 

“It is a well-known fact, that for years there 
has been a.class of men in this State who have 
been wild to get Slavery introduced, and who 
have devised varieus projects by which to effect 
that most desirable object. But they have 
failed —signally failed; aud though men of 
great energy and talent have been engaged in 
it, with wealth at home anid assistance from 
the older States to help it along, their labor 
has been lost. On a direct vote, we venture to 
assert, the Slavery propagandists could not get 
one vote out of seven throughout the State. 
But they were not so to be balked. If they 
could not get what they wanted here, and could 
get it in the neighboring State of Sonora, it 
would spread from there, and gradually crawl | 
up in this direction. If a foothoid could once 
be obtained on the coast, they fancied it would 
spread, and the broad flag of Slavery encircle 
in its glorious folds a large part of our coun- 
try’s possessions on the Pacific. 

“Such was the object, in its incipiency, of 
the expedition against Sonora. What are the 
probabilities of its success ?”’ 

it proceeds to say that the People of Cali- 
fornia, when fully awakened to the true nature 
of this scheme, will overwhelm it with their 
indignation. 

“They are decidedly and unequivocally op- 
posed to Slavery on the Pacific, as they have 
repeatedly shown on various occasions, And 
when it shall become known that this crusade 
i8 for the purpose of thwarting their wishes in 
this particular, the whole echeme will appear 
most damnably wicked ia their eyes. A howl 
of indignation will go up from one end of the 

State to the other against it, and against all 
who have favored it, and the people will not 
calmly look on and see organized companies 
go forth on so unrighteous a mission. It will 
give rise to a fierce and bitter war at home 
against it, and whoever shall be found linked 
in with it had best join in, and go to the scene 
of action ‘himself: He will be utterly repudi- 
ated here, and from: thericeforth be a marked 
man, who had sought by stealth to set-at 
naught the great principle of republicanism, . 
that the voice of the people should be tbe wiles 
of authority and rule throughout the land. 
o: 8. 2 «a Rey ee 

“Three-quartersof our pop 







ern pe and of those from the Sou ma- 
jority are opposed to Slavery on the Pacific. 
And of thcse who go to Salers, if the 


couatry is worth having, we have no question 
that an immense majority will be o d to 
introducing Slavery there. {¢ will be inypossible 
for the leading filibusters to succeed in their 
reat object; and though we feel little hesita- 
won In. saying so, we wish people to understand 
what there is in the white heap yonder, that 
men who aro at heart bitterly and fixedly op. 
posed to the introdution of Slavery here, may 
aot be led into aiding a sheme which, if they 
understood it, they would look upon as too 
shamefully wicked to be concocted by tho self- 

ish and perverted ingenuity of man.’ 
So mote it be. 





SLANDERING THE Pecuntar.—The New Or- 


leans Crescent, of the 27th of December, relates 


the following, under its police head : 


him ; and that, being apprehensive he might 
carry his threats into execution, he had run 
away, and come to the city to claim 
tion of the authorities. 
it ap 


-. | and his former owner had lately endeavored to 
counts of @ most remarkable state of affairs. re-purchase him; and because Lynch had abso- 


dependent and elevated character. Upon them, 
especially when speaking, rests the pleasing 


moment doubt. This, if we may be permitted 
to judge, is the most effective point in his elo- 
quence. 
that thrill us, may indeed be resisted; but the 


the features of the face demand our respect and 
our sympathy. ’ 


response of the Hon. Mr. Preston, of Kentucky, 
may be instanced; as also the effects of the 
brief speech to which we have already alluded, 
when, having given utterance to sentiments so 


their representatives, Mr. Smith was approach- 
ed by a member from Alabama, and by other 


protec- 
e had bought, 
in Kentucky, by his present master, 


lutely refused to sell him at any price, some 
have been uncharitable enongh to infer that 
he retained him as an object upon which to 
exercise his cruelty, 

Mrs. Stowe’s “extravagant and impossible” 


Southern eyes. Now that the attention of men 





THE ELOQUENCE OF HON, GEREIT SMITH. 


The source of the power of an orator over 
his auditors is a thing that has never been de- 
scribed. The presence of the orator can alone 
reveal it. His language may be written down 
and printed, word for word as he delivers it, and 
yet faibto impress the reader with more than 
ordinary emotions ; but we can only attempt to 
describe the looks, the gestures, the tones, and 
the modulations, of the speaker. 

When Gerrit Smith arose to address the 
House in an impromptu manner; few days 
ago, after Messrs. Smith, of Alabama, and |: 
Smith, of Virginia, had occupied the attention 
of that body, a member remarked, very audi- 
bly, that “the Smith family appeared to have 
possession of the Hall!” In a few moments, 
however, that gentleman, as did almost every 
individual present, leant forward, profoundly 
attentive, to catch every word that should fall 
from the lips of the speaker. Along the ai 
there were many who paused and stood still to 
listen. We looked around to observe the as- 
pect of the House, and could nowhere detect 
an instanee of inattention. Whence was the 
charm? Our readers have perused the words 
of the speaker. They were beautifully simple 
and appropriate ; but the oceasion did not per- 
mit the utterance of vehement or impassioned 
language. The remarkable effect produced 
would not have been witnessed, if any other 
orator had uttered these words. It has been 
said that it proceeded from the peculiar voice of 
Mr. Smith, which is described by a writer as 
“equal to that of Henry Clay.” We were fa- 
miliar with the tones of Mr. Clay’s voice, and 
Rave often been enraptured with its effect ; 
but, in our opinion, it was by no means so uni. 
formly good as that of Mr. Smith. We have 
never heard a voice so pleasing, so impressive, 
and so unaffected. The elder Vandenhoff, in 
the zenith of his powers—noble and stately 
tragedian that he was—possessed a yoice the 
musical richness and depth of which recur to 
us a8 we listen to Mr. Smith ; but it was artist- 
ic: the practiced elocutionist could not fail to 
detect the agency of art in the formation of 
that voice. Mr. Smith, on the contrary, speaks 
without effort. The muscles of his throat are 
not strained, and no words are “mouthed,” as 
Hamlet expresses it. 

In the days of his childhood, the writer fre- 
quented on the Sabbath a large old church, in 
which there was a majestic organ, and many a 
time was he the involuntary but delighted cap- 
tive of the influence of that instrument, the 
tones of which were so deep and perfect, as 
their tremor rolled along the vaulted dome and 
woke an echo in each arch and angle in the 
edifice. The voice of Mr. Smith now produces 
a similar influence upon him. 

But it is not alone the voice. Not more 
distinct and impressive are its tones than 
is the inspiration produced by the appearance 
of the speaker. Fifty-odd years probably have 
passed over, without bending his tall and ener- 
getic form. His features are strongly marked 
with the imprees of an active mind and an in- 


and subduing influence of a benevolence, the 
genuineness of which no beholder can for a 
His intellectual power and the tones 


attributes of the heart that are mirrored upon 


In proof of this truth, the noble and manly 


diametrically opposed to those entertained by 
a vast majority of the people of the South and 


gentlemen, who pressed towards him, and 
ardently clasped his hands in acknowledgment 
of the impression his eloquence had made upon 
them. ... WC, 





A Capturep Siaver.—The schooner N. H. 
Gambrill, Lieut. De Camp, commanding, ar- 
rived at New York on the 5th inst, in 53 days 
from Loando, South Africa, after having expe- 
rienced @ succession of violent gales, which 
stove in her bulwarks, and did other damage. 
She hails from Baltimore, is a slaver,-and prize 
to the United States frigate Constitution, Com- 
modore Isaac Mayo, and was captured on the 
3d November, off Congo’ river, and placed in 
charge of Lieut. De Camp, who brought her 
home. 

It is supposed she would have received from 
300 to 350 slaves, in the narrow space between 
the deck and the planking over the water 


casks—a space in which a man could not stand 
erect. Her crew isted of eleven mer, all 
told. Permission was given to the captain and 
crew either to return in the vessel or to go on 
shore and shift for themselyes. ‘They all pre- 
ferred the latter alternative, excepting the cook 
and one of the crew, who returned in her. 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


The world moves, and Slavery must disap- 
pear from the face of the At It is giving 
way in Brazil. In that nation an efficient An- 
ti-Slavery:Society has been for some time in 
opera’ and a Brazilian nowspaper gives 
the following eulars of a bill which passed 
the Chamber of Deputies last year: 

“Tt is decreed by the General Legislative As- 
sembly of Brazil—(it must pass another House 
to become law 


“1. That all the children born after the date 
of the law shall be free. 


ef 2. All those shall be considered free who 
are born er countries, and come to Brazil 
after this d 

“3. Every one who serves from birth to seven 
years of age, any of those included in Art. 1 
e who has to serve so pany years, at the en 

oO ears shi emanci and 
live as h a : as peneipetes , 
| “4. Every slave paying for his liberty a sum 
equal to that which le cast ig master, or who 


ers in the South? There are several sabseri- 
bers to the Era in nearly all the Southern 
States, and our exchange list in that quarter is 
vory extensive. Some readers sympathize with 


give some specimens of tho latter class. A sub- 
scriber in Alabama, renewing his subscription, 
incidents in the life of Uncle Tom, no doubt, | says— on 

begin to look like veritable deeds, even to}. 


is directed to the search for such things, they | failed to get any to join mo in subseribing for 

: ae : it, My friends are fond of borrowing it, and | 
loom up in most h convineing plentiful- | tend freely. I anvitolerably free yet, and wish 
ness. to read both sides, especially when I pay for 


readers, who lately furnished us an article on 
the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. 


istence, and is as ignorant of the authorship of 
the article in question as is the editor of the 


of the term, neither are we a ‘ Down East book- 
maker,’ having never either written, printed, 
or published, a school-book in our life, or been 
connected with any one thus engaged. The 


soil,’ certainly fails to apply to our case, as for 
many years wo never set foot on any other. 


haye formed a much higher opinion of our 
finances than we ouraelves, if he supposes that 
to. have been our engrossing pursuit. 


Dispatch seems to be considerably exercised con- 
cerning the style of our article; but the fact of 
his having attributed it to the pen of so ripe a 
scholar and accomplished a gentleman as Mr. 
Cleveland, is, perhaps, rather better calculated 
to give rise to a fecling of ‘self-complacency,’ 
than the strictures of the editor of the Dispatch 
are to produce an opposite state of mind. Evi- 
dently, however, our forte, in his opinion, lies 
not in style, any more than does his, in our 
opinion, lie in biblical criticism.” 


Catirornia.—But a few days have passed 
since our readers perused the remarkable | fying phase of this kind. In the elections, the 
proclamation-of this gentleman to the people | moderate party are carrying, have carried, the 
of the United States. 
represent him and his men—his cabinet, army 
and navy—as being in imminent peril. 
New York Times says of him : 


ed that, on the 3d of December, Mr. Walker 
and his party made an excursion from San Di- 
ego, where they had arrived on the day previ- 
ous, to capture the Governor or to forage; that 
they were attacked by the Mexicans, and beat- 
en, with the logs of ‘twelve or fourteen men ; 


' READERS OF THE ERA IN, 1HE SOUTH. 
We are often asked whether we have read- 


us, cordially ; others hold opposite views, but 
desire to keep themselves well informed. Wo 


+. “T have used diligenco to circulate your valu- 
able paper in my neighborhood, but have yet 


what [ read. Because I live by the labor of 
slaves, and say to one, go, and to another, come, 
and have eet money for them, and do my 
duty in todings clothing, and making them 
comfortable, ig no reason why | should not 
hear what other men think of this mattor. I 
did not make them slaves; and if | do a good 
part by those under my control, [ shall receive 
the credit of having done my duty. I take the 
Saturday Evening and the Dollar Gazelte, 
but the Era is number one. It spares nobody, 
not even the President.” 
There are people in the South, as well as the 
North, who love plain speaking. 

Another subscriber, also renewing, who lives 
in Georgia, writes— “ 
“If had the leisure, I would write you at 


length on thé subject of Slavery, and show you 
that while it has been, 20 injury or disadvan- 


tage to the Africans, but a 4 ae benefit, that 
it alone has built the cotton factories, and the 
immense machine-shops therewith connected— 
has made the rai and the improvements 


therewith connected—has sent the steamships 
across the ocean—and, in ‘short, made us what 
we are. Without cotton, these would never have 
and that without slaves we never should 
have had the cotton. But, on these subjects, I 
seldom speak or write; and as the Eraisedited 
in the right style and spirit, and as it is, to my 
taste, one of the best rw gun apy in the country, 
1 cannot consent to part with it, and more es- 
pecially as I wish to continue my acquaintance 
with the Abolitionists and Free-Soilers. Who 
is ‘ Bell Smith ?”” 

What follows is from the pen of a citizen of 
Virginia, one of our sympathetic Southern 


“Anu article recently published in the Na- 
tional Era, commenting upon one in the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, is asserted by the editor of the 
latter,paper, (who certainly should be unques- 
tionable authority on all matters of fact,) to be 
from the pen of Professor Charles D. Cleveland. 
This statement has given rise in our mind 
to considerable doubt as to our own identity, 
for we had supposed ourselves to be the writer 
of the article in the Era; but whoever else we 
may be, we decidedly are not Mr. Cleveland. 
According to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, that gentleman is not aware of our ex- 


Dispatch. 

“ Moreover, as to our being a ‘fanatic,’ we 
are generally considered of a sound mind, and 
are also in good and regular standing. We 
are not an Abolitionist, in the obnoxious sense 


allusion to one who has ‘ never set foot on slave 
With regard to ‘ money making,’ the editor must 


« “One more word, and we have done. The 





Wittiam Watker, Presrpent, or Lower 


More recent accounts 
The 


“ He is a man of much talent, evidently, and 


of a thorough education, having graduated in | small State. 
medicine, both here and in Paris, and after- 
wards passed through a course of legal study. nical 8 ; 
He is said, too, to have been remarkably ami- | the treatment of juvenile delinquency, has oc- 
able in his disposition, and, until a short time | cupied much notice during the past week. 
before falling among filibusters, a lover of 
peace.” 


Our accounts, heretofore received, represent- 


that they then fled, and took refuge in a house 
at Enseneba, where they were besieged by sev- 
eral hundred Mexicans, who cut off their boats 
and prevented their reaching the Carolina, 
which was anchored near by. 


This may all be true; but it does not come 
from an entirely reliable source: for the Alta 
California says: 

“After the defeat of the filibusters at La 
Grulla, a vaquero brought word to his employer, 
Don Juan Bandini, that the filibusters had been 
making great hayoc among the cattle and other 
property on his as well as other ranches. 

“The filibustering scheme was concocted 
last winter or spring, and. it is confidently as- 
serted by some, not unacquainted with the lead- 
ers, that the introduction of Slavery is one im- 
portant object in their aggression. The asser- 
tion is rendered probable by the character of 
those who*favor the scheme by other circum- 
stances. California is bitterly opposed to agi- 
tation ; but she is true blue on the main point, 
no Slavery on the Pacific. 

“ Oae portion of the scheme is, that the fili- 
busters shall divide among themselves the pub- 
lic lands; in pay for their self-sacrificing patri- 


ec >> reseed 
MISSISSIPPI SENATOR. 

This morning’s papers announced the nomi- 
nation of Hon. Jefferson Davie, by the Demo- 
cratic Caucus of the Mississippi Legislature, for 
a seat in the U. States Senate from that State ; 
but we learn, from a source in which we con- 
fide, that an authoritative despatch from Jack- 
son wag received by @ gentleman of this city 
yesterday” afternoon, announcing the nomina- 
tion of Hon, Albert G: Brown. ‘ 

Mr. Brown was séyeral- 


for one term, Governor of his State. He ig an 
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Mxxico—'Phe reported treaty with Mexico, 
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| mient by Mr. Gadsden, but not to have been 


the particulars of which have been published, 
a to have been proposed to our Govern- 


approved; and new propositions have been 
‘ment of the United States. 





{> A bridge over the Ohio at Cincinnati is 


| earnestly talked of. It will cost $600,000, and | 


il years a member « 
the National House of Representatives, ae 
ts politician, of the Quitman + 


to our Minister by the Govern- | | 


| take 23¢ years in its construction, according to | 


OUR LONDON CORE 
Lonpow, Dec. 16, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The Olmutz and other Peace professions of 
the Emperor Nicholas are being beautifully 


oxem in the manner nt 
has from the beginning TRU sharthe: pos 
mee of a Pruth Was not a cagus belli, but 
simply the way. to a pacific guarantee, 80, to 
render it more substantial and an gy the 
Czar’s Generals in occupation of the Principal- 
ities not only uaa, ele ee vil. rights, but in- 
i ta ai dj transport Aieciteciot, 
egions, seize an 
dependent and loyal Bayards,) and forbid the 
people to move over their own land upon pain 
of death! Having managed this substratum, 
not at all to be mistaken for offensive warfare, 
the sincerity of the essions are still more 
admirably devéloped by the invasion of Sino 
and the destruction of the Turkish flotilla, ly- 
ing in that harbor and roadstead. It is true 
that = thousand human liveness been 
sacrificed’ to this policy; but it is (the Czar 
says) perfectly unambitious, and merely a 
chance encounter arising out of circumstances 
in the Black sea. ) 
Another contre-tems has indeed taken place 
on the Danube, where the river hasbeen er 
ed via Ibraila, and Matschin in Bulgaria at- 
tacked, it is stated successfully, by the Russians, 
and the reverse by the Turks. Be that as it 
may, the action was fought four many hours on 
Turkish territory—but this is not, to be con- 
sidered invasion—all in the peace line, and from 
a desire for an amicable settlement of every 
matter in dispute. In Asia, to be sute, the war 
rages.on & large scale ; but what > Euro 
todo with Asia? It is another quarter of the 
globe, and nothing need be cared orsaid about 
it. That Persia, Servia, Montenegrq and other 
parts, should be bribed, bullied, andjtirred up, 
to spread hostilities and confusion oyer the 
face of the world, can be nothing to the pur- 
pose; for the Czar hasno wish to extend his 
dominions, or affect the integrity of the Sul- 
tan’s Empire. That every nerve of Russia is 
strained to the utmost, in order to bring over- 
whelming forces into the field, is as yet the 
final positive proof of the most pacific disposi- 
tion ; but there are matters behind the ourtain 
(as hinted in our previous correspondence) 
which, as the scene proceeds, we abel the grad- 
ually unfolded to demonstrate the existence of 
a determined plan from the first, and the fraudu- 
lent effrontery of the delusions, to secure ita 
being thus carried step by step into effect, 
whilst ‘\s imposter laughs in his sleeve, and 
the gulled Powers have much cause for shanie 
and tears. Looking back on the process, the 
immensity of the humbug is truly astonishing ; 
and itis only when we consider that neither 
from negotiators nor the press have the public 
received one word of straight-forward candor 
or real truth, we can reconcile it to our minds 
that such a solemn and sanguinary farce has 
been enacted. 
The President’s Message has been exceed- 
ingly well received and favorably construed in 
England ; the only feeling of consequence be- 
ing that on the fugitive slave policy your chief 
should have “snubbed” the Northern rather 
than the Southern States, by these who think 
the Rights of Man superior to all other rights. 
That there is nothing to disturb the amity of 
the two countries is always of vast importance, 
but never so much a8 when the old world is in 
so Critical a position as it is at this moment. 
In Spain, affairs appear to be gradually gath- 
ering to a head, butit is difficult to predict when 
the coup d’etat or the tumor will burst. Neither 
is the internal condition of France very en- 
couraging. On the contrary, it apparently 
approaches the climax intimated in a preceding 
letter. The pressure on and want of real bu- 
siness in Paris, the rush to Government employ 
in the capital, and dearness and dearth in the 
provinces, cannot and will not come to good. 
No artificial system can support a great and 
opulous country for any duration of time. 
Reewepabee how such considerations ag these 
operate upon the politics of other nations, and 
how, in this instance, they may contribute to 
the resolves of Russia. Absolute monarchs 
and statesmen look far beyond the usual news- 
paper topics, which though cleyer, and often 
uble, refer too generally to temporary aspects, 
to be leading guides to the permanent concerns 
and long-cherished as well as sedulously-con- 
cealed objects which every Government has, 
more or less, embodied in its constitution. The 
European system is a very complicated ma- 
chine, in which the lesser like the greater 
wheels have their motions and hopes, and little 
tricasseries to accelerate the former and real- 
ize the latter. 
At this hour, Piedmont is displaying a grati- 


day of common sense and prudence, against the- 
ocratic tyranny on the one hand, and demo- 
¢ratic despotism on the other. Priests and revo- 
lutions are condemned as equally bad masters 
in @ardinia, and we wish the universe could 
come to a conclusion in agreement with this 


One of the most difficult problems for legis- 
lative or philosophical speculation to decide, viz: 


Nothing new has been enunciated, but there 
seems to be 2 marked recognition of the true 
principles, as exhibited at Redhill and Melbray, 
and we may hope to see severity and petting 
equally abolished, and the sound science estab- 
lished—sound in morals, sound in results. 
Crime shall meet with a retribution, but the 
punisbment shall be the foundation (not the 
meane) for reform. Upon this basis, and the 
repentance it enforces, will stand the strueture 
of industrial education. The guilty boy shall 
not be preached and lectured to in idleness, 
wherein the devil finding him, is sure to set 
him to his own dark work, but his instruction 
shall be (with due educational and religious 
training) digging and delving, (to fit him for 
California, or Australia, if you please,) or shoe- 
making, or other agricultural or mechanical 
labor, and you have a being fit to provide 
for himself in the world, and not a canting 
abortion, sold to sin and vice, destitute of re- 
sources to save himself, and no more answer- 
able to soeiety than he may have been on his 
first offence. 





lt-is stated that, besides lighting ships with 
gas, an apparatus for steamers (and conse- 
quenily manufactorier) consuming their own 
smoke, has at length been invented, and at a 
small cost. In mentioning the project for 
crossing the Atlantic in a few days, we wrote 
the name Sant, instead of Sang. We are as- 
om that the experimental vessel is nearly 
uilt. 
_. Tho newspapers announce that the Duke of 
Norfolk has ceased to be Lord Steward; and 
it is somewhat of a curiosity, that the Era of 
Washington should be the only journal in 
being which has told the “reason why.’ It 
seems that his Grace’s caper behind the Queen’s 
chair, at dinner, has not been overlooked. 
Gossip in the upper circles often deals in 
amusing stories, occasionally havieg political 
bearings, though often mere jests or scandals. 
Thus, for example: a few days before Lord 
Palmerston res'gned, Mr. Moffatt, M. P., and 
connected with the tea trade, entertained at 
a recherthé dinner the following strangely- 
constituted marty toed and Lady Clarendon, 
Lord and Lady Palmerston, Sir William Moles- 
worth, (:hree Cabinet Ministers,) and Lord 
Lonsdale, the ex-chief of the Derby Ministry. 
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» “necessity” which alone could provoke 
action. Varite ey aaakten ubt, b 
cause it is obvious that the tithe of such a pro- 


ceeding will not .anly overthr Min 
but pa cquaifrabla Tisalleotion towards the 
highest quarters. A 
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ul For the National Era. 
THE SUMMER WOOD: 
BY MRS, E. JESSUP EAMES, 


In the green cloisters of the Summer Wood 
I nd muse on this serenest morning ; 
Around and through the gorgeous solitude— 
And overhead, wild Laurel wreaths adornin 
The branching trees! The Homlock’s f 


rs 
Weave one vast notting o’er my dreamy ae” 
The leafy boughs hold many a wild-wood singer— 
The tesselated floor is gaily spread ~ 
With scarlet berries—and the star mosses, 
As with a carpet, clothe the ¥erdurous ground ; 
The Oak’s deep emerald with the gray Beach crosses, 
And twinkliag green lights shimmer al! around! 


0, Summer Woods! ye bring unto the Barth 
Such vernal glory; and in your cool shadow 
Float whispering wood notes of rejoicing mirth, _ 
Red Oriole and the bright Jack of the meadow. 
Thanks for the Woods! a pure etual blessing 
Breathes through the shelter of the leafy trees— 
Their swinging arms a thousand shrubs caressing, 
Whose wilding odors load the morning breeze. 
Yes! here, claspod to the Holy Heart of Nature, 
I feel her Spirit thrilling through my own; 

And in the lessons of this august Teacher 

I learn the gocdness of the All-Wise One! 


Are ye not sacred held unto the Muses 

Of sculpture, painting, poetry, and song? 

For each ye have your own transcendent uses, 

And tenderest meanings unto ye belong. 

Artist and Minstrel, Bard and Poet stand 

’Neath those cool skylights of transparent foliage, 
And sunbar’d boughs, and shaded columns grand. 
And, here, 0, Joy! no feverish world-knowledge 
Telleth of sorrow, suffering, and strife ; 

But the still wood scene wakens sweetest fancies, 
Brings radiant glimpses of fair Eden Life, 

In which are breathed a thousand heart romances! 


What marvel that the Woods in ages olden 

Were hallowed by the “ bright mythology ” 

Of other days? That Grecia’s poesy golden 
Idealized them brightly, tenderly ? 

The dwelling place of wild faun, fay, and nymph; 
Of hamadryad satyr, elf, and fairy; 

The trysting spot where greenwood sprite and sylph 
Were wont within the magic ring to tarry ? 
What marvel that or memories are taken 

Tato the circle of the Mighty Past ? 

That on our lips the lays of Shakspeare waken ? 
And Milton’s'speil its magic o’er us cast? 


Ah! well I deem great artist souls were haunted 
By the vast images of Nature, till 

Their dream: took substance in a realm enchanted, 
And Art aroge with warm creative will, 

And reproduced pillar, and arch, and column, 
Of those “first Temples” where religion came 
To worship truly the Great Spirit solemn, 

And rear a spotless Altar to His namo! 

And thus did artists of the olden ages 
Immortalize their momory of the Woods— 

In form, and color, and on poet-pages, 

Preserve the grandeur of these solitudes! 





Fittsustertne,—The last rumors relative to 
the “March! March! March!” party, are— 
first, that an expedition is to be fitted out, to 
proceed to the Peruvian coast, and, taking ad- 
tage of the state of war between Bolivia 
and Peru, are to hoist the Bolivian flag, and 
conquer the Peruvian fleet. The filibusters 
are to be immediately followed by ‘an immense 
fleet of merchantmen, who are to make an at- 
tack on the deposits of guano on the Lobos 
Islands, and remove them to the cotton lands 
of the Southern States. It is supposed that the 
guano will pay a large profit above the cost of 
the expedition. 
The second “march ” is to be executed upon 
the Mosquito coast. This country is to be 
“possessed for the purpose of transporting 
slaves to it from the Southern States. 
Truly, filibuster rumors are getting to be a 
bore.—Boston Commonwealth. 





U. 8. Consun at Genoa—Mr. F. Foresti, 
upon whom this appointment was conferred by 
the President, has been rejected by the Gov- 
ernment at Turin, _Thoy refuse to recognise 
him, because of his having been concerned in 
the Italian movement in New York, last spring, 
in the affair of the refugees brought by the 
frigate San Giovanni. Another ground of 
offence is that Foresti is said to be implicated 
with the friends of Mazzini in their hostility 
against the present Government of Sardinia. 





Tue LecisLature or Maine, which assem- 
bled at Augusta, the capital, on Wednesday 
last, is peculiarly constituted. The full Senate 
consists of 31 members; but only 13 are elect- 
ed, of whom six are Whigs, and seven Demo- 
crats; and there are eighteen vacancies which 
are to be filled by the House of Representa- 
tives. The latter body stands politically 76 
Democrats, 66 Whigs, and 9 Free-Soilers. But 
of the 76 Democrats there are from 17 to 20 
who are bitterly oppossed to all the candidates 
of the majority of that party, and who are ex- 
pected to refuse to yote for them. 

Tue Maine Law at Atsany.—The mem- 
bers of the Legislature in favor of the Maine 
Law, with a number of the leading advocates 
of the law who are not members, have held 
several consultations in regard to the form of 
a bill, and in relation to the most practicable 
mode of rendering the enactment effective. 
Differenges of opinion have been entertained 
and expressed as to the propriety of submitting 
the question to the people, and in regard to 
the time and manner. Latterly, says the Al- 
bany Argus, the submission seems to prevail, 
and we infer that the question will assume 
that shape. But whether the question be sub- 
mitted at a special or a general election, is not 
so clear. That point has yet to be discussed. 





Ba.timorg, Jan. 11, 1144 P. M—Gov. Ligon 
was inaugurated Governor of Maryland to-day. 
The following is a synopsis of his annual mes- 
sage: 

He. is impressed with official responsibility ; 
will maintain the honor and dignity of his of- 
fice; congratulates the povele on their general 
prosperity ; approves of the late reform of the 
elective judiciary; recommends strongly the 
perfection of the system of general education ; 
commends to the attention of the people the 
promotion of their agricultural interests; inti- 
mates that Maryland had better not reduce the 
seale of taxation too soon. 

On the Slavery question he rejoices at Mary- 
land’s fayorable position, and her favorable 
relations with the General Government. 

He also recommends the attention of the 
people to general improvements, manufactures, 
etc., and to keep them free from political in- 
fluence. ' Fe ee vt 

‘He considers the election of Gen. Pierce an 
evidence of the certain gy cme ‘of Democratic 
principles, congratulates 
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|OUR ILLUSTRATRD’ JOURNALS. 


FOWLERS,& WELLS. publish the following Pe- 
riodi¢als. They have"an aggregate circulation of 


about One Hundred hone ve sian : 
’ These P and ; ‘ord an 
excellent tye for bringing : Public 


with Pictorial Illustrations all subjects of interest, 
Physiological, Educational, Agricultural, Méchani- 
cal, and Commercial. | ¢ 
eo * F So ae 
THE WATER-CURE gee AND HERALD 
OF 8. Devoted to Hyfropathy, its Phi- 
y and “Practice, to Physiology and Anatomy; 
vith illustrative engra to Dictetics, Exercise, 
othing, Occupations, Ainusements, and those Laws 
which govern Lifo.and Health. Published monthly, 
in convenient form for binding, at One Dollar.a Year 
in a 4 ; ‘ 
ae man, woman, and child, who loves health ; 
owho c: happiness, its direct result; who wants 
to ‘live w | «hedoes bya ‘live till pe and re- 
y live, in icad © a mere w ig corpse, 
eau hoorce at one a oa of this Journal, and 
practice its precepts.” — Fountain Journal. 


THE AMERICAN. PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR. 
NAL: A Repository of Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence ; Devoted to Phrenology, Phys- 
iology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the 
Arts and Sciences, and.to all thosé Progressive Meas- 
ures which are caloulated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind. Tilustrated with numerous por- 
ts and other engravings. A beautiful Quarto, 


Dollar a Year in advance. 

“A Journal containing, such a mags of interesting 
matter, devoted to the Highest happiness and inter- 
eats of man, written in the clear and lively style of 
its practiced editors, and afforded at tho ‘ridiculously 
low price ’ of one dollar a year, must sueceed in run- 
ning up to its present large circulation ee. copies !) 
to a much higher figure.”—New York Tribune. 
THE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC QUAR- 
TERLY.REVIEW. A new Professional Magazine, 
devoted to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the 
best writers, on Anatomy. Physiology, Pathology, 
Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, ete., Reports of 
Remarkable Cases in General Practice, Criticisms on 
the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Sys- 
tems of Medical Science, Reviews of New Publica- 
tions of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Prog- 
ress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, etc., ete., with 
appropriate illustrations. Each number contains 
from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dollars a Year. 
“Tn addition to the widely circulated monthly jour- 
nals issued by Fowlers & Wells, we have the New 
Hydropathie Quarterly Reviow, edited by the most 
distinguished members of that school. It is filled with 
articles of permanent value, which ought to be read 
by every American.”—New York Tribune. 
Communications, New Books for notice or review, 
Advertisements, and Subscriptions, should be address- 
ed to the Publishers, FOWLERS & WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 
Jan. 2—3w2d 


DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS. 
Published by Ticknor, Reed, § Fields, Boston. 


] CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
e EATER. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
Contents.—The Confessions. Suspiria de Profun- 
dis. 
II. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 
cents. 
Contents.— Shakspeare. Pope. Lamb. Goethe. 
Schiller. 
III. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 1 vol. 16mo. 
75 cents. 
Contents.—On tho Knocking at the Gate in Mac- 
beth. Murder, Considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
Second Paper on Murder. Joan of Arc. The Eng- 
lish Mail Coach. The Vision of Sudden Death. Din- 
ner, Real. and Reputed. Orthographic Mutineers. 
IV. THE CASARS. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
V and VI. LITERARY REMINISCENCES, 2 
vols. 16mo. $1.50. 
Contents.—Literary Novitiate. Sir Humphry Da- 
vy. William Godwin. Mrs. Grant. Recollections 
of Charles Lamb. Walladmor. Coleridge. Words- 
worth. Southey. Recollections of Grasmere. The 
Saracen’s Head. Society of the Lakes. Charles 
Lloyd. Walking Stewart. Edward Irving. Tal- 
fourd. The London Magazine. Junius. Clare. Cun- 
ningham. Attack ofa London Journal. Duelling. 
VII and VIII. NARRATIVE AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.50. 
Contents.—The Household Wreck. The Spanish 
Nun. Flight ofa Tartar Tribe. System of the 
Heavens as Revealed by the Telescope. Modern 
Superstition. Coleridge and. Opium-Eating. Tem- 
perance Movement. On War. The Last Lays of Im- 
manuel Kant. : 
IX. ESSAYS ON THE POETS AND OTHER 
ENGLISH WRITERS. l1vol. I6mo. 75 cents. 
Contents. — The Poetry of Wordsworth. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. John Keats. Oliver Goldsmith. 
Alexander Pope. William Godwin. John Foster. 
William Hazlitt. Walter Savage Landor. 
X and XI. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ES- 
SAYS. 2vols. 16mo. $1.50. 
Contents. — Philosophy of Roman History. The 
Essenes. Philosophy of Herodotus. Plato’s Repub- 
lic. Homer and the Homeridw. Cicero. Style. 
Rhetoric. Secret Societies. 
XII. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 1 vol. 
I6mo. 75 cents. 
Contents. —The Affliction of Childhood. Dream 
Echoes on these Infant Experiences. Dream Echoes 
Fifty Years Later. Introduction to the World of 
Strife. Infant Literature. The Female Infidel. I 
am Introduced to the Warfare of a Public School. I 
inter the World. The Nation of London. Dublin. 
First Rebellion in Ireland. French Invasion of Ire- 
Jand, and Second Rebellion. Travelling. My Broth- 
er. Premature Manhood. [This volume takes the 
place in this Series of “ Life and Manners.” It is a 
reproduction of that volume, with additional matter, 
and is printed from Mr. De Quincey’s own revision. ] 
Entirely new Volumes, nearly ready : 
XIII and XIV. ESSAYS on Philosophical Wri- 
ters and other Men of Letters. 2 vols. l6mo. $1.50. 
Contents.—Hamilton. Mackintosh. Kant. Rich- 
ter. Lessing. Herder. Bentley. Parr. 
XV. LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN, and other 





Papers. Lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
Contents. — Letters. Greek Tragedy. Convérsa- 
tion. Language. French and English Manners. 


California and the Gold Mania. Presence of Mind. 
Jan. 5. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
ILL be sold at private sale, that well-known 
Farm lying on Seventh street Plank Road, in 
Montgomery county, Maryland, about eight miles 
from Washington city, containing 372}. acres, more 
or less; about 100 in meadow, 100 in wood, and the 
balance (1724) in cleared fields. The Farm can bo 
divided into several, giving a fair, proportion of wood 
and meadow land to each. The whole Farm is well 
watered, several never-failing streams passing 
through it. The fencing is good, and there is-a 
large quantity of chestnut timber in the woods, suit- 
able for a further division of the fields. 

In point of health, beauty, and location, it is not 
surpassed by any farm in the State of Maryland. It 
has always beon remarkable for its beauty. The 
dwelling contains cight rooms, kitchen, pantry, &., 
garret, cellars, &c., allsurrounded by a neat paling, 
with a pump of good water in the yard; barn, sta- 
ble, and other out-houses; good spring-house, with 
a never-failing spring of delightfully cool water at- 
tached. ‘ ; 

Servants’ quarters for as many hands as would 
ever be necessary on the Farm. 

A good apple orchard, and some excellent peach- 
es, pears, cherries, &e. 

The road being now of the very best character, 
produce from the Farm and manures from the City 
can be hauled at any and all seasons of the year. 

This property will be sold twezty-five per cent. 
cheaper than any other property on tho road be- 
tween it and the city. With an ordinary horse, it is 
not more than an hour’s drive to the rot 

Any communications addressed to CHARLES V. 
GORDON , Washington, D. C., will receive atten- 
tion. : Dec. 15—6teow 








A REFORMATORY PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 
THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 
_ Edited by Uncle Lucius, Syracuse, N. a 

BE want of a r for children, of a reformatory 

character, Be ong been felt. ha Jove pa- 

pers of our land do not meet the demands of the com- 

munity. They please the eye and interest the reader, 

but do not instruct and enlighten the mind with ref- 

erence.to the great sins of the day. Reformers! The 

Juvenile Enstructor is intended to meet this demand. 

a 6 paper for childrea—for Sabbath schools and 
schools. . 


e Instructor is published every pther week, or. 
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0, MATLACK, Syracuse, N. Y. 
11 rs ent, free of charge. 





ceeded—by & more method of 
a more correct adjustment in and an en- 
‘tirely new and peculiar of the train, by 
which more power is obtained without inerease of 
size—in producing timekeepers of wonderful and un- 
rivalled accuracy. The importance of the im- 
proved Watches is a eared pele under 
every variety of climate, motion, and position, So 

are ents, that the most vidlent ex- 


bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 


has varied but thirty seconds from mean time in six 
months, by actual daily comparison with your regu- 
lator. 
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, Simon Willard, No. 9 
sole agent for the sale of 

' te Sof America. 

CH S FRODSHAM. 


The undersigned, having beon ted sol t 
in the United tates for thes of Gharles Frode 


by Charles 
ham, and his “New Series.” In the 


Watches of the series, Mr. Frodsham 


e h as ack riding, jumping, &.—pro- 
duces on them no sensible effect. Tne aes therefore 
peculiarly ad to railroad pu 
The scientific French critic, Mons. Borsendorf, in 
his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 
styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham as 


the flower"6f the English school.” 

The British Government have awarded Messrs. 

Arnold and Charles Frodsham the sum of £3,170, for 

the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 
One of Mr. Frodsham's correspondents writcs as 


follows: 

Lonpon, Apri/ 26, 1852, 
‘Sir: I have much pleasure in giving an account 
of the Gold Compensation Lever Watch, No. 3,325, 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of goin 
under every variety of motion and climate. This it 
has done in a most remarkable manner ; its rate of 
going for the first six months was fiye seconds per 
month, and in tho next six months it changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any — promise to ex- 
pect such performance, yet I believe it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches, which you 
term your “new series,” 
I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 

Tuomas BaRtLett. 

To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 


The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, October 5, 1853. 

Sim: I herewith give you an account of the re- 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation for 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. 

Yours, respectfully, Bizines Brigas. 
To Mr. Simon Willard. 





Boston, September 3, 1853. 
The Compengated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 


Yours, &e., 
Mr. Simon Willard. 


The undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 


ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 
the excellence of Frodsham’s Watches as timekeep- 
¢ 


rs: 
Enoch Train, Esq. 


ALVIN ADAMS. 


Wm. Whiting, Esq, 
E. C. Bates, Esq. Geo. M: Thacher, Esq. 
F. W. Thayer, Esq. Dayid Dyer, Esq. 

BR. F. Osborne, Esq., Sandusky, 

Eben. Lane, Esq, Ohio... ° 
The subscriber would respecfully state that the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meet the de- 
mands of the American public in the great essential 
of perfect time, and that in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 
All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 
immédiate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 
Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


THE BEST MAGAZINE. 
The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 


- literary merit and sterling worth, is without 
question the best Magazine published. It is such, 
because it comprises, in moderate compass and con- 
venient form, the excellences—the choicest articles— 
the cream, so to speak, of all the leading Foreign 
Quarterlies and Magazines, and the productions of 
their most gifted pens. In this respect, the Eclectic 
has a decided advantage over all other Magazines. 
Omitting articles of mere local interesf“and minor 
importance to the American reader, its pages offer to 
its patrons a large amount of literary wealth, of per- 
manent value, at a small, price. 

The Eclectic is published in monthly numbers of 
144 pages each, making three large volumes a year, 
and nearly 1,800 pages, richly embellished with 12 
splendid portraits of distinguished persons or histori- 
cal subjects. The price is $5 a year. The January 
number begins a new volume. Now is a good time 
to subscribe. Orders for the work are solicited. It 
will be sent promptly by mail to all who order it. 
‘Address W. i. BIDWELL, 

No. 120 Nassau street, New York. 
fkS> Sets of the work, in 9 volames, for the last 
three years, neatly bound, lettered, and numbered, 
may be had at the office of publication, and sent to 
any part of the country. Jan. 7. 


CLEVELAND'S 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
New Edition. 

0. £ J; BIDDLE; No. 6 South Fifth street, 


E. Philadelphia, have recently pubnsneaw uw, 
stereotype edition of 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 


On the plan of the author’s ‘Compendium of English 
Literature,” and supplementary to it. Designed for 
colleges and advanced classes in schools as wel as 
for private reading. By Charles D. Cleveland. 

The ‘Compendium of English Literature,” by Prof. 
Cleveland, comprises biographical sketches and se- 
lections’ from the writings of English authors, from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, chronologi- 
cally arranged ; together with copious Notes, explan- 
atory, illustrative, &c. The volume now advertised, 
which is arranged on the same plan as the “ Com- 
pendium,” comprises in its list of authors such as 
flourished in the eighteenth century, bat dzed in the 
present; together with those strictly of the nine- 
teenth century, whether living or dead. 

The present edition of ‘ English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century ” contains biographical sketches 
and selections from the writings of one hundred and 
six authors, the names of twenty-seven of whom did 
not appear in the table of contents of the former edi- 
tion; together with many improvements throughout 
the volume. 
Prof. C.’s two volumes of English Literature are 
now extensively used as text-books in colleges, acad- 
emies, and the higher class of seminaries, throughout 
the United States. The following opinions relative 
to “English Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” 
are selected from a large number equally commenda- 
tory of the work: r 
From Prof. Chauncey 4. Goodrich, D. D., of Yale 
ollege. 
“T consider Prof. Cleveland’s ‘ English Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century’ an eperoprinis sequel to 
his ‘Compendium.’ The author has shown the same 
just_and delicate appreciation of Jiterary excellence 
in this, as in the former volume; and, as it reaches 
down to our times, it will be still more interesting to 
a large portion of the public, and especially to the 
young. Few persons can understand what an amount 
of reading, thought, nice discrimination, and labori- 
ous cor densation of knowledge, are requisite to the 
production of such a work ; and just in proportion as 
men toil more extensively in this field, will be the 
estimate they will put upon this result of the author's 
labors.” 
From George B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston. 
“T have examined your ‘English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ and I like it exceedingly It 
is extremely well and fairly done. The biographical 
notices are just and discriminating ; and, while they 
are long enough to gratify the curiosity we have to 
know something of an author, they are so spirited as 
to awaken a desire to know more. The selections 
are admirable. I have adopted the work as a text 
book for my first class, every individual of which is 
oad preparing, under its guidance, to give a faller 
ount of the writings of some one chosen author. 
From Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., of Cincinnati. 

“T have examined with much care, and still great- | 
er pleasure, and, I trust, not a little profit, your 
‘English Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’ * 
* Itis, I believe, the richest collection of gems in 
our language. There is nothing in it I would omit, 
and yet it is not too large for popular use. Consid- 
ering the very brief limits to which you were obliged 
to confine yourself, I am surprised at the ful'nees and 
richness of your biographical details. Your most 
difficult and delicate task, however, was the critical 

uprn each author; and here 








and just, and yet kind. * *. But would feel that 
whatever I haye said about the volume, however 
true, ought to be considered as of little worth, could 
I not'add—as I cheerfully do—a stro»g testimony to 
its high moral tone and eminently Christian spirit. 
The general reader c:unot fail to be interested, the 
student profited, the scholar delighted, and the man 
of piety pleaséd, with your ‘English Literature of the 
i Century.’ ”’ 


blishers, at Philadelphia ; by C. 

SO lag ng Noma 

ston; Cushi ailey, more; J " 

» New Odibina; i. W. Borby, Cincinnati Jew- 

ett & Co., Cleveland; and by booksellers generally. 
Jan. 2-242 
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THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


* AND 
CHORAL  ADTACATE 
8 the cheapest ‘Musical Paper in tho 
I This Fagg 4 bomen ofore been 
pu od monthly, commences ear in Jan- 
uary next, and thenecforward it will Yo published 
every two weeks—on every other Thursday ; thoreby 
giving more than twice as much matter, without any 
nerease in price. Bach number contains sixtecn 
‘quarto pages, four of which are aew music, consist. 
ing of glees, hymn tunes, chants, anthems, dedication 
and holyday p , and, in every variety of 
music “ to purposes of religious worship, to 
public oceasions, and to the home circle; all of which 
will be of » practical character, and such as can bo 
sung by persons of ordinary musical attainments. Tn 
the editorial department of the Review are engaged 
(in addition to Mr. Cady, the fo.mer editor) gentle. 
men of the highest talent and ripest musical experi. 
ence, among whom are George F. Root, William B. 
Bradbury, Thomas Hastings, and Lowell Mason; 
and its cirele of correspondence, home and foreign, 
is ¢ ete. The Review will also be a regular we. 
i ‘or the announcement of new musical publica 
tions by all the leading publishing houses in the 
Union: ‘The subscription list of this paper is now 
ms, than that of any similar journal in the world, 
and the new arrangements, rendering it the cheapest 
‘as well as (it is hoped) the most valuable musica} 
paper ever published, must largely increase iis al 
ready unparalloled circulation. 
Terms. — One dollar per annum, or six copies for 
five dollars, always in advance. 
The music alone in a volume would cost over 
five dollars in the usual form. Beside this, there will 
be an immense amount of musical news, essays, crit 
icism, instruction, &c., all for only one dollar! Ky- 
ery one feoling a particle of interest in the cause of 
music will surely subscribe. 
Specimen numbers sent on receipt of two letter 
postage stamps. Address. always post paid, 
MASON BROTHERS, 
Dec. 22. 23 Park Row, New York. 
YOUNG & CARSON, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 
EEP constantly on hand a large stock of Grore- 
ries, which they offer on the most favorable 
terms. Baltimore, Jan. 5 
NEW STORY BY GEJRGE LiIPPARBD. 
IIE undersigned will commence, on or about the 
ist of February, in the “ Philadelphia Sunday 
Mercury,” the publication of a thrilling and interest- 
ing story, written expressly for that paper, by George 
Lippard, entitled 
ELEANOR; Or, SLAVE CATCHING IN 
THE QUAKER CITY. 
The story is foanded on /vcts connected with the 
operations of the “ Fugitive Slave Law ” in the cily 
of Brotherly Love, and in point of interest is fully 
equal to Mr. Lippard’s celebrated work, “ The Quaker 





Oly. 

new volume of the Mercury commences with the 
New Year, and all who wish to subscribe to one of 
the best. family newspapers .published in the United 
States, should forward their names without delay 


TERMS: 
lcopy, one year - - - $1.50 
5 copies, do. - - - : - 7.00 
10 copies, do. - - . - 12.00 
20 copies, do. - - 20.00 


Address, UPHAM & JONES, 
Publishers “ Sunday Mercury,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 5 





AN ENGRAVING FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
NPRECEDENTED sale of the Steel Plate En 
graying of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Agents Waunted.—The subscriber is now publish 
ing a splendid Steel Engraving of the Lord's Prayer, 
which is meeting with a large and rapidly increasing 
sale. The business offers rare inducements to active 
and energetic men, as there is no competition, and 
pays a profit of 100 per cent. A small eash capital 
only required. Apply, by letter or otherwise, to E. 
L. BUSHNELL & CO., No. 1 Courtland street, New 
York, successors to George W. Frank. 
Among the many testimonials which the publisher 
has received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
from the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. York: 
“‘T have examined the beautiful Steel Plate En- 
graving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have ever seen, and well worthy the pat 
ronage of the Christian public. J.C, Lorn.” 
Jan. 2—ld5w E. L. BUSHNELL & CO. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 


| pes OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamaniine Candles, ft/i 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especiaily California, Bra. 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 

March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 9. 


8S. P. CHASE, F. BALL. 
Cn & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 

.Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 


ioe Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Oree 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
theo 


A printed circular, giving full explanations, wm be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 

L RK BARBOUR & CO., 


July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 
WM, B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
OLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 
“Gone West,” &e., against persons residing in any 
of the Western States. Address as above, post paid. 
Jan. 5 
NEW BOCK BY KEV. JACUB ABBOTT. 
“ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC,” 
| EAUTIFULLY illustrated with original designs 
3y Jacob Abbott. 
“ Rollo on the Atlantic ” is the first book of a se 
ries to be published under the general title of Rollo’'s 
Tour in Europe. 
Extract from the Preface: 
“The books are intended to be books of instruc 
tion, rather than of mere amusement; and, in peru 
sing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in 








formation which they contain, not only in respect to 
the countries visited, and to the customs, usages, and 
modes of life that are described, but also in regard to 
the general character of the incidents and adventures 
that the young travellers meet with, is in most strict 


accordance with fact. The main design of the narra 
tive is thus the communication of useful knowledge ; 
and everything which they contain, except what is 
strictly personal, in relation to the actors in the story, 
may be depended upon as exactly and scrupulously 
rue.” Published by 

WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO, 


Jan. 5 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
t FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. ati 
LIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
T confidence we feel in an article which seldow 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numereu: 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of tle 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, wh: 
have been restored from alarming and even despersi¢ 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, ils 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti: 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous at- 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. si 
Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a Jong, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish the community with 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the — 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and 
appeal with confidence to their decision. If there 18 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if ” 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangerous 2 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on thé assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know ; im short, if there i 
any reliance on anything, then isit irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does eure the = 
of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all ot . 
ers that are known to mankind. If this be pr 
cannot be too freely published, nor be ny, Sor 
known. The afflicted should know it. pete ge y 
that cures ia.priceless to them. Parents sho mer 
it: their chil are priceless to them. All -—7 ; 
khow it; for health can be riced to no “4 oe 
only should it be cirouleted ere bite" i ee 
this country, bu 7 2 ¥ 
faithfl ye have acted on this coumeuee, 
shown in the fact that alroady this article has m oe 
the circle of the globe. The sun never sets on i 
limits. No continent is without it, and bat few oat 
" although not in so general use in other nation 
' by = ee —, ~s 
civilized countries. It is extensi em: 
: em both Americas—in Euro +4 Asia, fy 
Australia, and'the far-off islands 0} =o oe 
as dear to its possessors there as here, cy ert 
at a valuable remedy with even more avidity. Hw 
like most preparations of its kind. it is an omy ~ 
position of costly material. Still it is affo 
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